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Bradwell, Essex, has leapt into fame 
as the site of the first commercial 
“fuclear power station in the world to 

be built by N.P.P.C. Eight names make 

The Nuclear Power Plant Company Limited. 
N.P.P.C. thus combines the resources 

of eight specialist companies whose individual 
skills are co-ordinated to form a 

unified team capable of undertaking the 
construction of complete nuclear 
power stations throughout the world, 
















Bradwell nuclear puwer station will have 

@ guaranteed output of 300 Megawatts. It is 
being built by The Nuclear Power Plant Co. Lid 
for the Central Electricity Generating Board. 
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fit 
rrying a payload of 12 tons. 


LET’S REPEAT IT... 


That seems to be the slogan of most 
Leyland operators. Having once bought 
a Leyland, back they come for more. 


nd 
with its reputerion And no wonder. Experience has taught 
for high mileages 





on low fuel con- them that the wide margin of perform- 
sone ance which characterises every Leyland 
popularity. 


ensures reliability, low maintenance 
cost and a very long trouble-free life... 
and, in fact, in the long run the Leyland 
gives greater transport economy than 
any other truck. 

Whether it is in the 12-ton Comet or 
the big maximum capacity multi-wheelers 
and tractors, you will find that some- 
thing extra which has made the Leyland 
supreme in road haulage transport. Ask 
the men who own them —or better still 
prove it for yourself with a demonstration, 





is more popular than ever 









fee eneiion ton fe the Leyland 


Hp ve Ss for body lg ooo 
e@ jor 
to 25 6° and Or tone, 


e- 


Leyland Motors Ltd., Leyland, Lancs. 
Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London W.1 - Tel: MAY fair 856 
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juunswick p= 


a name established on customer confidence 


The Brunswick trade-mark has earned customer confi- 
dence since 1845. It appears on products of unequaled 
_ performance for use in recreation and education. Today 


these products, constantly improved by research and 
development, are available on a world-wide basis 
through Brunswick International C. A.° 


BOWLING: Asan invest- 
tor or proprietor, you 
are offered the equip- 
ment and assistance 


necessary for successful 
Operation of bowling 
establishments .around 
the world. As a bowler, 
you can choose your 
equipment from the 
world’s most famous 
and complete line. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE: 
Movable furniture and 
fold-away gymnasium 
equipment of advanced 
design increase the 
learning and recreation- 
al activities available to 
today’s students. 


BILLIARDS: Both players 
and billiard room own- 
ers look to Brunswick 
for all the equipment 
they need, from one re- 
liable source. 


GOLF AND ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT: Under the 
name MacGregor, “the 
choice of those who 
play the game” for 
more than 80 years, 
Brunswick offers you a 
quality line of athletic 
equipment for individ- 
ual and group use. 


Here are a few of the famous trade-marks of products of The Brunswick-Balke-Gollender Company: 
BOWLING ® Black Beauty bowling balls @ Fireball bowling balls ®© Dura-King bowling pins © Red Crown bowling pins @ Tel-E-Score 
projectors @ Crown Imperial bowling equipment ® BILLIARDS ® Monarch cloth and cushions @ Centennial balis @ Challenger 
cues ® Anniversary tables © FURNITURE © Brunswick school and office furniture @ Brunswick gymnasium equipment ¢ 
MacGREGOR © Touriey golf balls © Jack Burke Irons @ X1OL official basketball @ Official 97 baseballs 
FOR MORE INFORMATION about Brunswick and MacGregor products, or to discover how you can 
take advantage of the opportunities in bowling center investment, write to Department EC-1 


Brunswick 


INTERNATIONAL C.A, 
U. S. Office: 623 South Wabash Ave:, Chicago 5, Illinois, U. S. A, 


‘SA corporation organized under the laws of Venezuela as a subsidiary 
of The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, owners of the trademark 
«°BRUNSWICK” and factories in Brazil, Canada Mexico and the USA, , 
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AUSTIN AND THE LONG NIGHT HAUL 


Birmingham and the North with the West 


GHT. 4 miles out of Worcester. On the A38, main artery 


\Country, Fronts 


Kempsey Filling Station and Transport Cafe. 


\Here, any night in the huge park, you will find 50 or 60 vehicles 
‘at a time—from giant tank transporters to light vans. They come 


from Devon and Cornwall, from Lancs. and Staffs., from York- F 


a from Scotland. 


Here the drivers stop—for fuel, for a 
Meal, a cup of char, a look at the telly. 
Some stay to sleep—but from 3 a.m. the 
trucks pull out. Many are Austins— 
catrying anything from marmalade to 
machinery, going een between 
the Lizard and Loch 'N: 


Austin— the widest range 


The pinaeee shows 7 Austins. If the 
whole were ee Ba the vehicles 
would ie bigger than pinheads. 
Because Austin' offer a wider range than 
any other manufacturer in this country 
today. The list includes vans from } ton 
to 2 tons, trucks from,2 to 7 tons, with 
5 and 7 ton tippers, prim@ movers for 


‘THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED + 


15 ton gross train weights, chassis units 
for any type of bodywork. LWB or SWB. 


Normal or forward control. Petrol or - 


Austin—the greatest value 


Austin value is a fact—measurable by 
results. Take the F.C. 5 tonner at the 
pumps. It is carrying boiler parts from 
Halifax to Bradford-on-Avon. In 2 years 
this petrol-engined truck has clocked 
up ae miles. Yet to date its engine 
has ne no rbbair or replacement. It is 
no moe Other Austin owners tell 
similar stories. Of value. Of economy— 
in initial cost, fuel consumption, main- 
tenance bills, What’s mere, Austins are 


CONGBRIDOGE > 


backed by the best service and parts 
organisation in Britain~B.M.C. Service , 
And warranted for k2 months. Why not 
find out from your Austin dealer wha) 
Austin commercials can offer you ? 


| 
HOW MANY AY%TINS CAN YOU SPOT? 


i. New § ton f.c, 2. 1} ton diesel van. 3. 5 ton na) 
4.5 ton ic. getrol &.% ton van. 63 ton am, 
7. 182 Omnicgach, 


BRUSTIN 


BIRMINGHAD 
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M. Gabriet-Robinet, editor of the famous 
Smee aoe Caegrie 
new. $0 son t . 

Deipn, heiilies some sanidiin edie thaiinerees 
is respected by influential people in France. 


** Political leaders in France 
attach great importance to its opinion”’ 
says the Editor of Le Figaro 


™ The Observer is a newspaper with which 
‘journalists and political leaders in 
‘France are very much at home,” says 
jMonsieur Louis Gabriel-Robinet, “If 
#they do not always see eye-to-eye with 
‘it —particularly where the problems of 
their own country are concerned — they 
“attach great importance to its opinions.” 
* “Ils attachent tin grand prix & son 
opinion.” The people he refers-to are 
‘those who influence or control events at 
sali levels... much of the future depends 


on the decisions they make, Whena news- 
paper is able to influence them, what it 
says is itself news. In England, America, 
all over the world today, The Observer is 
quoted by public men and politicians, in 
speeches, in broadcasts, in the press. 

Why? Because, in M. Gabriel- 
Robinet’s words, “what The Observer 
has to say is said with, scrupulous fair- 
ness; and with a respect, which we 
share, for the traditions of a free 
society.” t 


That is precisely why The Observer is read here 
at home by almost everyone who can be said to 
form opinion. As election fever increases, you 
will find it more and more helpful to have a 
weekly newspaper that is truly independent— 
free from the pressure of all poiitical parties. 

And you’ll find the whole paper interesting—on 
stage and cinema and TV, on business and sport, 
on books and music and travel, on all that makes 
life worth while. Give your newsagent an order 
for The Observer—in time for this Sunday! 


‘THE OBSERVER ors:soo 
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, ‘weekends: . 


Long 
‘runs >.) 


» « - Above all the assurance of long and trouble-free mileage from 
your Dunlop tyres—these are the joys you are looking forward to this 
summer. Longer days invite longer journeys. The more 
you travel the more you'll be glad you chose Dunlop ‘Gold Seal’, 
| the tyres which make motoring really carefree motoring. 


DUNLOP 
‘GOLD SEAL’ 


for TOP Mileage and TOP Safety! 
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The proof of the paper is in the eating 


How do you like your wrapping paper? Brown or white? Plain 
or printed? It all depends on you—and the goods you make or 
sell or buy. Papers specially designed for every purpose are 
made by Reed Paper Group companies—and made better, 
thanks to 4 extra assets held in common by every individual 
company in the Group. . 


THE 4 EXTRA ASSETS ARE THESE:- 


REED EXPERIENCE The know-how of men who have pioneered 
many of the great advances of modern paper making . . . who 
today make a vast range of paper and paperboard products, 


from wrapping papers to fibreboard cases, prifting paper to 
pitch-fibre piping, horticultural packs to laminated plastics, 
paper sacks to all types of cartons. 

REED RESEARCH Exhaustive market and scientific research both 
at Group and company levels. 


REED RESOURCES The great modern .machines and abundant 
raw materials which make it possible to standardise quality and 
“deliver the goods” in any quantity. 

REED INITIATIVE Each Reed company is free to think and act 
for itself and for you the customer. 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) - THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. « EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD, 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTR. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD, * JOHN HENRY & CO. LTD. - E, R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. 
REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD, - R. H, FILMER LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. 
PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. - HOLOPLAST LTD 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of ‘Kleenex’, ‘“‘Kotex"’, “Delsey” and “‘Hi-Dri” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP EAp OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON : Wi. 
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Queen and 
President 


Ext week, the holders of the world’s most important hereditary 
office and its most responsible elective office are to meet on the 
St Lawrence Seaway. The Queen’s meeting with President Eisen- 
hower prompts some nice reflections on the modern appropriateness of 
the British and United States constitutions. Usually such reflections take 
the form of gibes at the old-fashioned British; it might be more reason- 
able nowadays to switch criticism round the other way. While the British 
constitution originally seemed to have been born illogical, the United 
States constitution seems to be being increasingly rendered illogical by the 
force of modern circumstance. There is a strong case for arguing that 
the United States suffers disadvantages, in this day and age and in its 
proud duty as the free world’s leader, through the historical accident that 
it does not enjoy a monarchical system of government. 

This is not the result of superior wisdom on the part of any British 
founding fathers. The conventional republican critics of royal privilege are 
right in denying that. It is very nearly true to say that the concept (or at 
least the language) of modern constitutional monarchy was invented by 
a former editor of The Economist in an intelligent but slightly reactionary 
panic at democracy’s advance. When Walter Bagehot in the eighteen- 
sixties wrote his famous precepts for monarchy, which future sovereigns 
since then have been made to imbibe in their nursery schoolrooms, the 
social class to which Bagehot belonged — “the people who have something 
to lose, and who do not intend to lose it” —. were in a dither of fear lest 
the reasoning government for which they stood might be about to be 
swept away in the engulfing tide of a largely illiterate electorate, under 
the newly emerging system of one man, one vote”, 

The straw at which Bagehot clutched to counter this fear was the 
peculiar idea of monarchy which'he found among the lower middle classes 
and in his own kitchen. His theories about the potency of this straw were 
so comforting to reasoning men that they at once became immensely po- 
pular, and were acted upon by royal advisers. The emerging working 
classes, he felt, would like their minds to dwell upon Queen Victoria more 
than upon anything else in politics. A constitutional monarchy had "a 
comprehensible element for the vacant many, as well as complex laws and 
notions for the inquiring few”, so that the inquiring few could get on 
with "the efficient part” of government while the dignified or theatrical 
part of government, over which the Queen presided, would excite the 
reverence and loyalty of the “narrow-minded, unintelligent, incurious 
multitude”. ”A family on the throne”, he wrote, ”is an interesting idea 
also”, for the royal family could sweeten politics by the seasonable 
addition of nice and pretty events. 








1078 . 


There was not the least reason, in the 1860’s, to 
suppose that this sugar-plum theory of royalty would 
work. For one thing, hereditary royalty might not 
be willing to work things in this way. It is hard to 
conceive that so able a man as Albert the Good, whe 
had died only a few years before Bagehot wrote, 
would have agreed to play merely the pretty puppet for 
long, at a time before it was generally realised that this 
might often be the proper role’ for monarchy; had 
Prince Albert lived it is very likely that, as he grew 
to be much more experienced than the political 
ministers changing before him and the Queen, he 
might have tried disastrously to shift the emphasis in 
Britain towards the sort of political monarchy that 
the Kaiser later operated in Germany. There was also 
the much bigger difficulty that the working people 
to whom the new Reform Acts were giving political 
pewer in the 1860's were very different from the 
conservative lower middle class or the traditionalist 
servants whom Bagehot found in his kitchen. 


The potential Dr Bandas of England — the sort of 
men who, even as Bagehot wrote, were forming some 
of the first effective industrial trade unions among 
unskilled factory hands, amid some bomb throwing in 
Lancashire and Sheffield — did not seem at all the 
sort to find in the Queen a unifying symbol who 
would rally their support for traditionalist forms of 
government ;it seemed much more likely that they 
might regard her ‘as a representative of upper class 
privilege, and want, like Mr Lee of Singapore now, to 
take her picture away. 


Yet, miraculously, Bagehot’s vision has proved right 
after all. On the side of royalty, this may have been 
the product of a series of unforeseeable accidents — 
the long widowhood ef the elderly uninterested 
Queen; the growth during this period of an able civil 
service at the palace under the leadership of the 
monarch’s private secretary; the fact that the first 
real clash between the new order and the old monarch- 
ical prerogative came when the representative of the 
new order was the smooth Mr Asquith and the 
monarch was the very new George V. So firmly en- 
trenched is this constitutional tradition of Bagehotian 
monarchy that we can look out today upon the repe- 
tition of one part of the Albert the Good story — 
upon the fact that the consort of a woman sovereign 
is likely to be far above the average in ability — 
without anybody except the rather neurotic personal 
enemies of the consort’s fosterfather supposing for a 
moment that there could ever be any danger in this. 
But it has been the growing-up of the people to fit in 
with the new concept of monarchy, rather than the 
mere growing-down of the monarchy to fit in with 
the new concept of government by the people, which 
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has been an even more interesting development of the 
past century. 

What has happened has been that the industrial 
economy has won the race towards making the rude 
multitude of the present day something of the same 
sort of people, in property holdings and through them 
in outlook on life, as the lower middle classes and 
above were in Bagehot’s time. Admittedly the deep 
reverence which the ordinary Briton feels for the 
dignified part of his government today has also beca 
strengthened by develepments in the field of shat 
*appeal to some vague dream\of glory, or empire, or 
nationality”, which Bagehot himself noted as being 
closely allied to the appeal of monarchy. Two bloody 
world wars, which were both won after once having 
seemed probably lost, have helped to tie the people 
ever more firmly to the crown; the growth of empire 
in the latter part of Queen Victoria’s reign also had 
something to do with it, and then the shock of the 
decline of empire, which began with the unexpected 
difficulty in winning the Boer war, undoubtedly had 
very much more. (In more recent times, it is nete- 
worthy that the few rash clowns whe are rude to 
modern monarchy have had a much harder time in 
Britain immediately since the shock to natienal pride 
at Suez than immediately before it). 

But possibly transcending these psychological fac- 
tors have been the impetus and nature of modern 
material advance. The growth of well-being — making 
more and more people feel that they have something 
to lose, and do not intend to lose it — has gene hand 


_ in hand with the growth of literacy; with them have 


come the age of popular newspapers, women’s suffrage, 
wireless, cinema, and television, all either helping to 
put the theatrical elements ef government mere in- 
timately on show, or else making them politieally more 
important. © 


HE point is, however, that many of these things 

which increase the appeal of the dignified part of 
government have also been going forward in the 
United States. This is true even of some of the psycho- 
logical factors. America too was in both world con- 
flicts, Korea was her Boer War, and her people are at 
present deeply and nationalistically hurt by exag- 
gerated modern criticism of some of the aspeets of 
the so-called "ugly American” abroad. It is evem mere 
true of what might be called the show business ap- 
purtenances of government; Americans have all of 
these in full measure, and Mr Jim Hagerty too. The 
trouble is that, lacking the inheritance of a hereditary 
head of the dignified part of their government, 
Americans seem increasingly likely to choose the head 
of the efficient part of their gevernment at least 
partly according to his suitability in filling also the 
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dignified role. And there are surely some great 
disadvantages in this. 

There is the disadvantage that thé qualities needed 
for the head of the efficient part of a government are 
not all the same as thé qualities needed for the head 
of the dignified part of it, indeed in a dynamic society 
they may often be the opposite. Thete is the dis- 
advantage that the dignified head of a nation tends 
to be protected by custom from brutal interrogation, 
which the political head of an executive ought never 
to be. Any British journalist, used to the hurly-burly 
of ‘Prime Minister’s question time in the Conimons, 
must feel this strongly if he attends an American 
presidential press conference; he keeps on wanting a 
journalist to say “Mr President; you haven’t really 
answered my question”. 

' The age of the dignified presidency also seems likely 
to make the re-election of any incumbent for a second 
term almost automatic, to exert illogical influences on 
the question of the succession, and to aid (sometimes 
almost to necessitate) the continuance in office of a 
sick man. It is arguable that once in recent British 
history more influence might usefully have’ been 
brought to bear, through the utilisable medium of 
monarchical advice, to persuade a sick head of the 
efficient part of government to retire, just a few 








A Sin of No Commission ? 


The political future of the Central African Federation cannot be solved 


1079 | 
critical months before he did; if ever a similar situa- 
tion occurred again a sick Prime Minister’s cabinet 
probably ought to work more quickly to ask that 
such monarchical advice should be tendered. But at 
least Britain has never been in any danger of finding 
that the sickness of a governmental head appears as a 
positive political advantage in securing the sympathetic 


suffrages of the people. 


To say these things is not to launch an attack upon 
President Eisenhower, in either of the two roles — 
the efficient and the dignified — which he is now 
called upon to fill within the American constitution. 
It is indeed a tribute to his unusual qualities that he 
was originally elected in 1952 as the best man to head 
a businessman’s administration, and then in 1956 to 


‘ stay on quite largely because he had won people’s 


(perhaps especially women’s) hearts as the nearest 
facsimile a politician could provide to the desired 
figute of a revered constitutional semi-monarch. But 
Britons can now explain why they are intellectually as 
well as romantically convinced that they have the 
apter, more virile and more workable form of consti- 
tution for the present day. And one wonders what — 
no doubt by some gradual change in functions rather 
than in nomenclature — the Americans are eventually 
going to do about it. 


by politicians, either at Salisbury or at Westminster, 


T 1s high time that the British Labour party and 
Sir Roy Welensky’s cabinet in Salisbury had their 
obstinate heads knocked together. That is the 

dominant conclusion that emerges from a study of the 

difficulties that have beset and that may now wreck 
the Government’s plan to send a mixed parliamentary 
commission to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
The idea of sending out a parliamentary commission 
originally arose out of Labour’s rightly perturbed 
reaction to the declaration of states of emergency in 


Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland last April. A strong ~ 


demand welled up that a bipartisan delegation of 
British MPs should be sent to see for themselves what 
was happening there. This demand, at least on the 
Labour side, was partly motivated by pique over the 
expulsion of Mr Stonehouse from the Federation in the 
tense days before the emergency. Many other people, 
however, wanted British MPs to go. One of the 
soundest reasons for wanting this was to enable poli- 





riding on high horses 





ticians to stact thinking out what was to be done 
politically about the federation prior to the review of 
its constitution that is due in 1960 — rather than 
merely so that they should undertake detective work 
into what had or had not happened in the last days 
before Dr Banda’s arrest. 

Perhaps inevitably, this demand for an assertion of 
Westminster’s duty to investigate the affairs of the 
protectorate met with behind-the-scenes opposition 
iff Salisbury. In large part this was because of the local 
government’s sensitiveness to widespread anti-West- 
minster feeling in the Southern Rhodesia electorate. 
But Salisbury also had its own ideas about the nature 
of the preparatory commission that needs to be set up 
to make proposals for the 1960 conference to consider. 
The Rhodesians’ view is that this would be better 
done by civil servants from Britain and the Federation 
than by politicians; they point out that in the original 
creation of the federation the politicians failed for 
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years to frame a workable scheme, until the civil 
service preparatory commission under Sir Wilkiam 
Douglass was set up to draft a constitution in 1952. 
At this stage the lines became crossed. What had 
happened and what ought now to happen were ob- 
viously two. separate issues, even though one bore 
upon the other; and the British government wisely 


decided to separate them, To deal with: British: public, 


feeling and the Labour party, it sent out Mr Justice 
Devlin and his commission to report on "recent 
events” in Nyasaland; and to get Labour’s reluctant 
agreement to the purely judicial nature of this inquiry 
it made a promise (which it apparently did not warn 
Sit Roy Welensky it had made) that later on, when 


passions had cooled, a bipartisan commission of British. 


MP’s, probably privy councillors, would go out. The 
MPs’ job would be to report on current conditions in 
the two protectorates, with an eye to the constitution- 
making task to come. Labour, in return, promised to 
keep quiet in the House of Commons — a promise 
which it has kept. 


S ALISBURY has now, in effect, reluctantly agreed to 
receive the British M.P.s, but on two conditions. 
The first is that Rhodesian M.P.s should join the party; 
secondly, it continues to press for a “proper” prepara- 
tory commission of civil servants, to be drawn from 
Britain, the Federation and the three territories. Sir 
Roy now seems resigned to having the two commis- 
sions joined up in a sort of two-stage rocket, although 
whether the M.P.s would carry up the civil servants 
and then fall away, or the civil servants would boost 
the M.P.s into orbit, seems unsure. In either event he 
wishes Rhodesians to add fuel to the thrust in both 
stages. He reinforces this demand with the contention 
that it is impossible for M.P.s to appreciate the posi- 
tion in the protectorates without visiting the federal 
capital; but as Salisbury is the capital of self-governing 
Southern Rhodesia too, it would be an affront to 
Southern Rhodesian dignity to have a purely British 
investigating commission on its soil. One reason why 
Sir Roy does not really want any parliamentary com- 
mission, however, is that he has got no Rhodesian 
M.P.s (at least in his own party) who could hold a 


candle to a picked British delegation. The recent visit - 


of Mr F.M. Bennett, Tory backbench member for 
Torquay, seems to have shocked Sir Roy and Sir Edgar 
Whitehead into humiliating proof of this. 

The British Government’s dilemma now is that if 
it accepts Sir Roy’s nominees on the M.P.s’ commission, 
Labour has apparently indicated that it will pull out 
of it; there will then be no bipartisan appreciation. of 
the facts of the case in the Federation — let alone any 
approach to a political agreement on its future. On 
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the other hand, if the British Government sent a 
purely British party of M.P.s to the two.protectorates, 
the authorities in Salisbury would refuse to co-operate 
with them; the Rhodesians would then claim that the 


recommendations of this commission could not be 


regarded as a particularly well-informed or valid con- 
:ribution to the constitutional talks that are to be held 
‘n. 1960. 

Labour’s official explanation of its attitude is that 
if it sat down in a commission with white Rhodesian 
M.P.s only (even if it did not eventually agree with 
many of their views), it would “lose the confidence 
of Africans”. Othergpeople will allege that its true 
motives are an almost gratuitous insistence on humil- 
iating Salisbury, and the personal animosity that has 
sprung up between some of its leaders and Sir Roy 
Welensky. It is suggested by some people at West- 
minster that Mr Callaghan, who used to be labelled as 
Sir Roy’s worst enemy, is now becoming more 
sensible of the preblems that would face him if he 
found himself colonial secretary next year, but that 
Mr Gaitskell himself is hardening. 

This is a deplorable state of affairs. In the interests 
of Westminster’s black constituents in the two 
protectorates, cannot Labour, even at the last minute, 
look at this matter again ? Two things need to be 
driven into the party’s head. First, if it does not win 
power in October or next spring (a possibility that 
makes it disinclined now to grasp the Rhodesian hot 
potato): to put members on a parliamentary commis- 
sion is its best way of influencing Central African 
events. Radicals of the same persuasion as The 
Economist should be the first to say that Labour’s 
influence is highly desirable. Without it, Sir Roy will 
be all too ready to think he can do a backstairs deal 
with Lord Hume and Mr Lennox-Boyd — a deal that 
might miscalculate African reactions appallingly, and 
end as disastrously for Sir Roy as for the British 
Government a year or two afterwards. 

Secondly, if Labour should win the next election, 
there is no doubt that a Labour government would 
be better placed to impose a liberal solution in Central 
Africa if the split of personalities between it and 
Salisbury had not become still more exacerbated in 
the meanwhile. Nobody has yet explained what Labour 
thinks it will be able to do with Southern, or even 
Northern, Rhodesia if it comes to power next year 
with Sir Roy Welensky and Mr Callaghan still glow- 
ering at each other and the former by then perhaps 
refusing to talk. 

In the end, of course, such a clash between Sir Roy 
and a Labour government would be resolved by a 
compromise. By joining in a tripartite commission 
now, in which Tory government supporters would be 
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on Labour’s side in trying to influence the Rhodesians 
on at least some issues, Labour would gain some ground 
for its views; and it need lose no ground in return, 
for its members could always dissent from any re- 
commendations which they could not stomach. It is 
quite right, of course, that Labour (and other people) 
should say loudly that the Rhodesian members of the 
commisson, like the British, should be drawn from 
both government and opposition groupings; best of 
all would be for them to include members of both 
races, and certainly some compromise should be asked 
for whereby the opposition Rhodesian members should 
include representation of Sir John Moffat’s liberal 
Central African Party (which has members only ‘in 
the Northern Rhodesian territorial house) and not 
simply of the official Dominion Party opposition at 
Salisbury (which is even further to the right than Sir 
Roy). 

Such a commission would be large, and on many 
issues its members would disagree. Any issues on which 
a reasonable degree of agreement could be reached, 





The “little” free trade area can be fruitful only 
if it looks outward, both to the common market 
and to the world beyond Europe 


HE search for alternatives to the scheme for a 
- European free trade area has moved into a new 
phase with the British Government’s support 
for a "little free trade area” between seven West 
European countries left outside the six-nation common 
market, But there is now a lively chance that the 
scheme will be put into practice. Instead of a free 
trade area embracing all free Europe, British industry 
now faces the possible prospect of a smaller group 
embracing Britain, three Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, Austria and Portugal. 

Nobody denies that in itself the scheme is no econ- 
omic substitute for the big free trade area of all free 
Europe. Nor for that matter does it compare in scale 
with the common market itself. The group of Six 
itself is, after all, but-a part of the rump of Europe 
that was left to the west in 1945; but at least it forms 
something like a natural entity, an economic unit 
centred upon the Rhine and its adjacent valleys. 
The scattered group of countries round the fringe of 
this entity has only one thing, for this purpose, in 
common — exclusion from the common market. 


Against a population of 160 million within the Six 









Seven and Six 
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however, could then be promptly followed up by a 
committee of experts. On this point it is worth reading 
Sir Roy a warning: it is by no means sure that on 
this occasion a mixed group of civil servants, drawn 
from the three territories as well as from Salisbury and 
London, will agree; after five years of federation it 
is almost certain that they will not. (The British 
colonial servants from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land are likely to call for a far looser form of fede- 
ration as the only chance of preventing complete 
dissolution, while the Southern Rhodesians would 
really like to call for final expulsion of the Colonial 
Office.) The constitutional choices will therefore, in 
any event, be very open when the conference meets 
in London in about eighteen months’ time. But it is 
much more likely that the difficulties of federation 
in its present form, and the implications of any 
further steps to federal independence, will be better 
understood and more liberally implemented if the 
Labour party plays a sensible, unsulky and fact- 
finding role now. | 


must be set only 86 million in the outer group that is 
planned, 50 million of these being in Britain. Average 
national income per head is higher in these countries 
than in the common market; but the economies of 
the Six have lately been, and seem likely to go on, 
gfowing more rapidly than those of the welfare states 
of northern Europe. Today 9 per cent of Britain’s 
exports go to members of the proposed new grouping, 
compared with 14 per cent to the common market. 
But the large volume of British exports to the “little 
free trade area” countries is partly due to the fact 
that most of them protect themselves relatively little, 
The new opportunities that will open up there if trade 
barriers fall will not be so great as they would be if 
the fences round France and Italy were torn down. 
Instead of the broad competition, opportunities, and 
stimuli to new investment throughout industry that 
would come from the merging of three or four great 
industrial areas, the smaller grouping will present 
special opportunities for only a few British industries, 
and fierce problems for a few others. The scheme is 
better than nothing at all, but it is a second best. 
Economically, as politically, the first test must be 
whether the scheme will contribute to what must 
remain the participants’ basic objective: that is, 
coming to terms with the Six. Those who have put 
forward the scheme feel that it will. If tariffs come 
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down in the little free trade area, the exporters of the 
Six will also begin to feel the effects of the split in 
Europe and will be given a corresponding incentive 
to close it. This argument has one weakness. The 
countries in the common market which export most 
to the new grouping are those that have tended in 
the past to support a free trade area precisely because 
their trading interests were broad. Some 27 per cent 
of German exports, but only 16 per cent of France’s 
much smaller total of exports, go to the little free 
trade area, Those that feel the pinch will no doubt 
put new pressure on their governments to work for 
an agreement. But the political considerations which 
compel west Germany to put first its political ties 
with France within the community of Six will con- 
tinue to limit the significance of German pressure. 
The French interest in these markets is far too small 
to have any radical influence on France’s political, 
economic and emotional objections to the free trade 
area. 


There is a danger, too, that such.pressure might 
make agreement still more difficult to reach by arous- 
ing ill feeling amongst the Six. So far their reactions 
have been mild. But if the shoe begins to pinch there 
may be the a danger of a revival of tension within the 
Six between France and the rest, which will do nobody 
any good. In the long run, such unpredictable feelings 
are less important than the danger that, if two blocks 
are set) up in Europe and stay put for some time, 
industrial interests and institutions will tend to settle 
down in the new pattern. The political gulf between 
London and the Paris-Bonn partnership would then 
yawn wider than ever. 


Because of these dangers, it is good news that the 
seven have agreed, on British inspiration, to dismantle 
barriers at the same pace as in the common market, 
in order to facilitate a later marriage between the two 
groups. But however prudently the scheme is framed, 
it is bound to some extent to deepen the split in 
Europe, diverting trade away from more natural 
channels. All the seven countries do more trade with 
the Six than with each other: Austria sends half its 
exports to the Six, Switzerland 40 per cent, Denmark 
30 per cent. For all these countries, deeply interested 
even in provisional arrangements with the Six, the 
formation of the new group poses some difficult 
choices. The Danish Prime Minister, Mr Hansen, put 
his country’s difficulties to Mr Macmillan last week. 


If the formation of a free trade area of their own 
merely encourages the seven to sit and wait in 
hope that the Six will eventually see the light, then 
Europe will remain divided. A common interest may 
in the end prompt the two groups to do a deal, 
exchanging mutual preferences — and call a truce; 
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this would not mean that trade barriers would be 
removed altogether, or the political breach closed. The 
new approach required from Britain must also have 
regard to the problem of Europe’s trading relationship 
with the outside world. Here some thoughts are 
prompted by the latest meeting of participants in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt) at 
Geneva. The special contribution and interest which 
Britain and the liberal Scandinavians bring to Europe 
is their liberal trading treatment of the rest of the 
world — and particularly of the young developing 
countries in and out of the Commonwealth. In the 
broader free trade area scheme all this was apparently 
to be preserved by retaining separate national tariffs 
and the right of Commonwealth free entry. But 
during last year it became plain that the double ob- 
jectives — free trade within Europe and open doors 
to the outside world — were not to be obtained by 
this approach. The French, and a good many other 
people too, were not prepared to accept a double dose 
of liberalism in this form. It became pretty plain that 
the liberal objectives were only to be obtained on a 
European scale by accepting the principles of a com- 
mon tariff and common external policies as starting- 
points, 


UITE naturally, the liberal-minded officials who 
have fought so rightly to preserve the one sane 
form of treatment for the undeveloped countries, free 
entry, are reluctant to give it up until they have got a 
good substitute. It is here that the discussions that have 
been going on in Gatt are significant. Gatt is already 
struggling with the problem of the European com- 
munity’s external policies, in order to influence them 
in the direction of broader and freer world trade, and 
to devise ways and means of concerting the efforts 
of the old industrial countries to help the poorer ones. 
Fortunately there are signs that the people within 
the European community are beginning to recognise 
this need. A number of proposals are being zealously 
canvassed : coordination of capital exports; a pro- 
gramme of technical aid; a common policy for gradual 
enlargement of quotas on imports from the young 
industrial countries. There seems no field in which 
the Six and the Seven could more valuably make a 
start on developing a joint approach, as a means 
toward agreement in Europe itself. The argument for 
the grouping of seven that can be accepted without 
any qualification is that these countries should get 
together to agree on a joint new approach to the Six; 
and in that approach Britain will necessarily play the 
decisive part. 
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CENEVA 









The Importance of Being in Earnest 
. British delegation at the foreign ministers’ con- 
ference in Geneva was reported, at the beginning 
of this week, to believe that by the end of June enough 
agreement could be reached to open the road to a 
“summit” meeting. This phlegmatic calm may have 
struck many people as surprising, in view of the alarms 
and near-excursions of the preceding days. Had not 
Mr Gromyko thrown a bucket of cold water over the 
whole conference, and issued a new “ultimatum” on 
Berlin ? Had not Mr Herter replied that he refused to 
negotiate under threat, and that the American delega- 
tion was ready to leave Geneva at a few hours’ notice 
if the Russians did not change their tune ? 

That was, admittedly, the impression left on many 
anxious newspaper readers’ minds by the daily reports 
from Geneva. But the underlying reality was less sim- 
ple. It has to be retembered that, right from the start, 
the Russians had made it clear that they would not 
seek any settlement at the foreign ministers’ talks; if 
there was to be any settlement, it must be at the sum- 
mit. The western delegations’ attitude, on the other 
hand, was (in somewhat varying degrees) that the 
ministers’ talks ought to yield some hopeful sign that a 
summit conference would be worth holding at all. 

The Geneva meeting could thus be seen as essentially 
a problem in diplomatic disengagement. Neither side 
wished to be the first to break it up; but neither was 
willing to concede the points that would make it 
possible to bring the talks to an amicable end. Mr 
Gromyko’s sharp thrusts last week may be interpreted 
as primarily an attempt to see if the western delegations 
could be provoked into stamping out in a huff. That 
would have restored the pre-Geneva situation, with its 
pleasing possibilities from the Soviet point of view. 
Either the West would in the end have to agree to a 
summit meeting without any preliminary pee 
having been made; or the West would be back in the 
position, which Moscow knows how to exploit in pro- 
paganda terms, of appearing to refuse to negotiate. 

Artemporary adjournment of the foreign ministers’ 
talks would, of course, be a different matter. It is not 
the western custom to treat foreign ministers in the 
Soviet manner — as expendable officials who can be 
dumped indefinitely at a conference table without hope 
of release. Allowing for their other engagements, it 
might well be July rather than the end of June before 
any adjustment could be made between the West's 


insistence on retaining iw rights in Berlin, and the 
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Russians’ refusal to “perpetuate” those. rights — which 
does not exclude their extension. But the door is surely 


still, if only fractionally, open. 


NATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


The Right Reliefs 


— £32 million a year increase in national assistance 
payments announced by Mr Boyd- Carpenter on 
Monday represent a major and welcome shift in the 
emphasis of British social security policy. Hitherto, 
improvements in these payments have been designed to 
compensate for past increases in the cost of living, 
although usually with a margin to spare for prospective 
further increases. But this latest increase, coming after 
a year of approximately stable prices, is deliberately 
designed in order to give "the least well off members of 
the community... a share in the country’s increasing 
prosperity”. The subsidiary changes in determining 
“disregards” of assisted people’s resources are intended 
to avoid penalising those who have laid up some small 
savings in the past, and to encourage younger members 
of the family to keep granny with them in their own 
home instead of boarding her out in an institution. 
The result is that the national minimum income in 
this country goes up from 45s. to 50s. a week plus rent 
for a single person, and from 76s. to 85s. plus rent 
for a married couple. To have made equivalent increases 
in old age pensions would have cost several times as 
much, would have benefited around four million people 
who do not really need it, and would have left out in 
the cold some of the poorest people (such as the chronic 
sick and disabled) who will be aided by this measure. 
The Government is to be congratulated on resisting 
the political pressure to raise pensions at budget time, 
in order to concentrate on this more discriminate, 
more humane and more efficient form of succour. 


AMERICAN IMPORT POLICY 





Dams with no Faint Praise 


Ore again American liberals have shown that they 
have the last word in trade policy in really big 


matters, even after they have made a previous series of - 


(perhaps preparatory) retreats over relatively smail 
ones. The ruling of the Office of Civil and Defence 


me 


Mobilisation that American security is.not threatened: .. 


by imports of heavy electrical equipment is much more 


important than such isolated individual backslidings ss 
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the affair of the Greer’s Ferry turbines five months 

0. 
eThere is some tendency for British opinion generally 
— and even ministerially — not to give sufficient 
credit to the Americans for this sort of thing. The 
United States are at present losing gold. It is, of course, 
very desirable that they should continue to do so for 
a while, in order to secure a more even redistribution 
of international reserves. It is eminently sensible that 
the Americans should take advantage of the wealth 
they have amassed in the past in order to enjoy the 
luxury of being able to buy cheaper imported goods 
now, by buying cheaper goods they are benefiting 
their own people, not just favouring foreigners. Since 
it is as essential to the Americans as to the rest of the 
free world that the race against poverty (and with it 
communism) in the backward areas should be won, 
they also have a sensible self-interest in continuing 
generous loans or grants to these areas. But it takes a 
great deal of enlightenment fot a rumbustious political 
democracy to see things this way. 

Everything possible should be said in Britain to for- 
tify, not to mortify, those Americans who are struggling 
hard against heavy pressure, and usually with such 
astonishing eventual success, to maintain foreign aid, to 
resist protectionist demands that are inevitable in present 
circumstances, and to prevent a return to economic 
isolationism. At a time when the pound is so hearten- 
_ ingly strong (vide last month’s excellent trade figures) 
it also behoves Britons not to evince so much apparent 
glee about the so called ’weak dollar”; those who like 
to gibe that it might some day be the dollar’s turn to 
be devalued seem to forget that there are so many 
other things that the Americans could do before resor- 
ting to that, and all of them singularly unpleasant for 
the rest of the world. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Penistone and Whitehaven 


es Penistone by-election showed a straight swing 
of 1.8 per cent to Labour compared with 1955. 
For what it is worth, if that swing were repeated right 
across the country at a general election, and if there 
were no complications arising from increased Liberal 
interventions, the Conservatives would remain in power, 
but they would have an almost unworkably small, 
single-figure majority. In other words, the practical 
implication of this by-election is to suggest that an 
early general election would still be a very close-run 
thing. It is true that the Conservatives did rather better 
at Penistone than they did in most of the by-elections 
that took place last winter and up to last March, which 
suggested that the average swing away from them 
might be between 2 and 3 per cent. On the other hand, 
they must regard the result with less satisfaction than 


they could feel about the local election results last 
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month, which suggested that the average swing away 
from them compared with 1955 was probably less than 
1 per cent. The turn-out at Penistone (nearly 65 per 
cent) was remarkably high for a by-election in a safe 
Labour seat which had attracted comparatively little 
press attention. Some people will say that for that 
reason it is a better pointer than the local elections, in 
which the turn-out was often below 30 per cent; others 
will discount it as purely a localised result. As the 
steelworkers of Penistone went, so does not go the 
nation ? 

More light should be cast on electoral trends by the 
Whitehaven by-election, which was taking place on 
Thursday. Whitehaven is a constituency not unlike 
Penistone — heavy industry with some coal mining, 
safely Labour, its rather small electorate marked up 
an exceptionally heavy (over 80 per cent) turn-out in 
1955, it is on the Cumberland coast whereas Penistone 
is in the Sheffield area. In last month’s borough elec- 
tions the northern counties were one of the few areas 
where the Conservatives actually did better than they 
had done in the equivalent borough elections of 1955, 
but as Whitehaven is a county constituency no direct 
line can be read on recent local trends there. This by- 
election, like that at Penistone, is again a straight fight. 
In 1955 Labour won exactly 58 per cent of the vote 
at Whitehaven against the Tories’ 42 per cent. Because 
the very heavy turn-out of 1955 can hardly be expec- 
ted to be repeated in a by-election, the general 
assumption must be that Labour’s former majority of 
6,194 is likely to be reduced; but the change in the 
two parties’ share of the vote will be the thing to 
watch. 


ASWAN DAM 


Soviet Second Thoughts 


B’ making the right noises at the right time, the 
Soviet Union has skilfully and inexpensively man- 
aged to create an impression of international philan- 
thropy. Russian aid projects for Egypt and Syria were 
announced with great panache and the terms sounded 
fine and generous. But the implementation of the 
schemes can, more or less unobtrusively, be as slow and 
as fragmentary as the creditors dictate. There was, 
therefore, a certain amount of glee among some 
western cynics when the Russian committed themselves 
to advancing the foreign currency for the construction 
of the first stage of the Aswan High Dam. Western 
governments, who had done themselves some disad- 
vantage by first offering and then brusquely refusing 
the money, had visions of the Soviet Union clumsily 
falling into the same sort of trap. 

But things are done differently by the Russians. They 
appear to have scaled down the project and are certain- 
ly going slow, but there is no evidence that they are 


trying to back out of it. Originally it was envisaged 
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that the first stage in the construction of the dam 
would entail building two cofferdams and seven 
diversi tunnels ,and would take four years; the 
second stage would last another six years. The Russians 
had promised 400 million roubles to pay for Soviet 
equipment for the first stage, and had contractually a 
decisive say in the choice of contractors; after a contre- 
temps earlier this year, it appeared that west German 
and Japanese interest in the scheme would have to 
wait until the second stage. But now the Russians have 
produced an entirely new, and more economic, set of 
blueprints that merge the two stages together, provide 
for a single open channel instead of the seven under- 
ground tunnels, and put off any question of starting 
work until the end of the year. 

At Aswan at the moment there is a party of Russian 
experts, the Egyptian high dam committee under Field 
Marshal Amer, vice-president and minister of defence, 
who originally negotiated the Russian loan, and a group 
of “international” experts, including representatives 
from Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, who have been 
the consultant engineers for the project since 1954. 
The Egyptians consult with the West and negotiate 
with the East, but apparently the twain never officially 
meet. The political lifemanship has its curious aspect, 
but the main thing is, after all, that the Egyptians 
should get their dam — albeit a cut-down version — 
and so alleviate, or at least keep level with, their ap- 
palling problem of over-crowding. The way looks 
clearer now that Egypt and Sudan have both said they 
are ready to resume talks on the distribution of Nile 
waters — so long, that is, as the Russian go-slow is not 
the prelude to a full-stop. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 





Round the Dangerous Corner 





EMBERS On both sides of the House of Commons 

breathed a sigh of audible relief on Thursday 
when Mr Gaitskell stood up to welcome the Govern- 
ment’s compromise on increased grants for denomina- 
tional schools. Thank heaven, everyone was saying, it 
will be kept out of the general election; and the 
electorate may well echo their representatives’ reaction. 
In itself, the compromise is simple and will be embodied 
in a short bill, which will still leave the administration 
of Church grants a complex affair. 

In effect, this bill will ensure that wherever a grant 
is made available in existing aidable categories of church 
school, the figure "seventy-five per cent” will replace 
the present figure of "fifty per cent”; the churches 
will also get the seventy-five per cent grant to com- 
plete, if they desire, the secondary school tier in their 
pyramid of denominational education. As before, how- 
ever, grants will not be given to build new denomi- 
national primary schools; and the minister has taken 
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care to warn the churches that he retains his right under 
section 13 of the Butler Act of 1944 to adjudicate on 
grants to any proposed new secondary school. This 
means that he is, very rightly, promising that he will 
not approve grants to denominational secondary schools 
in "single school areas”, which might lead to little 
Methodists being indoctrinated by Anglican clergy or 
Jesuit-trained teachers. A from this reassurance, 
however, the free churches have plainly come off worst 
in the argument that has been going on for the last 
three or four months. 

The most notable conclusion to be drawn from this 
compromise is that the non-conformist vote is losing 
its terrors. Even Mr Clement Davies came out whole- 
heartedly for the new bill. No doubt there will be 
some blustering from Wales; but the free churches 
attracted unusually little sympathy in their recent 
campaign. No votes are to be won nowadays by clam- 
ouring that the "dual system” of state and voluntary 
aided church schools, which was set up for good or 
ill in 1902, should be pulled down. The extension of 
the church schools system which the new bill. will 
finance in the next 20 years, at a cost of £40 million, 
will be marginal; and, indeed, the Roman Catholic 
church must be expected to ask fer more in due 
course. But the Roman Catholics have proved good 
enough politicians to be glad to take what they are 
offered (it will keep them busy for some time), while 
the Church of England has got what it wanted — the 
increased subvention without which it could hardly 
keep its present schools going. Of the £40 million of 
additional Exchequer money to be spent over the next 
two decades, it is estimated that about £15 million 
will accrue to the Roman Catholics, another 
£15 million to the Church of England and that the 
other £10 million will strengthen the finances of the 
local authorities. 


HOLA CAMP 






Censure on Whom? 


— Kenya magistrate’s findings on the deaths of 
the eleven hard-core Mau Mau detainees at Hola 
camp, which were published as a white paper (Cmnd 
778) last week and the subject of a censure debate in the 
Commons this week, make terrible reading. The mag- 
istrate sifted a mass of conflicting evidence, produced 
by an evident desire of nearly everybody to cover up 
or explain away an atrocity — however unpremeditated 
an atrocity. It is this which shakes confidence in the 
entire good faith of the Kenyan authorities. It is true 
that the Kenya government appointed a judicial en- 
quiry; but the truth had to be dragged out of it. It is 
some comfort that the coroner was quite definite that 
he had no evidence that the beatings of the prisoners 
were anything but an isolated incident. But they arose 
out of a highly defective prison procedure under 
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which the principle of beating rebellious prisoners to 
compel them to work was accepted, even if it was 
never intended to be applied on so wholesale a scale; 
the procedure might have been erected into a system if 
tragedy had not intervened; and it is hard not to con- 
clude that something of the brutal state of mind of the 
last irreconcilable prisoners (of which there is no 
question) was tainting the mentality of those put in 
charge of them, both European and African. 

The coroner decided that he could not apportion the 
blame or put the criminal law in motion, because he 
could not distinguish between lawful and unlawful 
blows, or fix individual responsibility for them; but 
he was "unable to record that no offence has. been 
committed”. In the event the commandant and deputy 
commandant of the camp face disciplinary charges, 
now of course sub judice. Mr Lennox Boyd deserved 
to be given an uncomfortable time in the House on 
Tuesday, for the ultimate responsibility is his. But it is 
an ultimate responsibility only, and it is in the Kenyan 
governement that there should surely have been prompt- 
er recognition that ministers are responsible for the 
mistakes of their subordinates. Admittedly, both the 
ministers concerned are officials; and the one most 
directly concerned, Mr Cusack, minister for internal 
security, was already retiring. However that may be, 
the world gets an unfortunate impression that the 
Kenyan authorities think of this ghastly affair merely 
- as an unfortunate incident to be set against their great 
«achievement, for example, of returning the 77,000 other 
“detainees to civil life. That is an inexcusable attitude. 
Authorities, no less than individuals, should do penance 
when they share guilt. 


ATLANTIC CONGRESS 


Words and Deeds 


Ate General de Gaulle’s quarrel with Nato 
was inevitably one of the main talking points 
during the last days of the Atlantic Congress, a critic 
of the Atlantic club’s exclusiveness might have been 
more impressed by the emphasis laid on the dangers of 
western isolation in some of the final speeches and 
resolutions. At the last plenary session, the leader. of the 
British delegation, Sir Thomas Dugdale, described 
Nato’s relations with countries that belong neither to 
the Atlantic community nor to the communist orbit as 
the first major challenge for the future : "We feel that 
we must have a definite and consistent long-term policy 
towards them so as to ensure that their political inde- 
pendence is firmly based on economic independence”, 

The committee set up to study relations within the 
free world went further: "In Africa, Asia and Latin 
America the tide of national independence is today 
running very high; it is of the utmost importance that 
the Atlantic community should be, and should be seen 
to be, its. friend and implementor, not its critic and 
frustrator.” This is all fine. The danger is that delegates, 
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having released these wise and generous sentiments on 
the world, may now return home in. too rosy glow 
of duty done. The dangers of uncoordinated colonial 
policies, of the gulf between the relatively well-off and 
the undeniably poor, between white and coloured, have 
been aired before now; there is still pitiably little evid- 
ence of boldness or coordination in western attemipts 
to do something about it. 


PORTUGAL 





Awkward Atlantid 


Prcenevee Salazar’s regime has been meeting with 
a double outburst of criticism in this ‘country. 
At the Atlantic Congress of parliamentarians and other 
representative personalities held in London, Mr 
Oldenbroek, speaking for the free trade unions of the 
world, complained that Portuguese labour was not 
free to organise itself, and there was unfavourable 
comment, too, on the absence of any Portuguese par- 
liamentarians at the congress. In the British press, 
Princess Margaret's visit to Portugal and the other 
ceremonial adjuncts to the current British trade fair in 
Lisbon have prompted some questions about the wis- 
dom and morality of thus appearing to endorse and 
sustain an authoritarian government. 

Hostile comment from outside is the more awkward 
as it coincides with signs of claustrophobic stirrings 
inside Dr Salazar’s stiflingly restrictive regime. The 
country has not yet really recovered from last year’s 
clumsy dabble with democratic practices — for an 
authoritarian state run for close on thirty years by a 
tidy-minded professor of economics, there are a sur- 
prising number of constitutional anomalies. Although 
there was never a chance of the opposition candidate, 
General Delgado, actually winning the presidential 
elections a year ago, there was nothing in the consti- 
tution to prevent him from standing or from declaring 
his intention of finding, if elected, a new prime 
minister. Dr Salazar is now apparently taking steps to 
amend the constitution and so close this awkward 
loophole. But General Delgado’s outspoken criticism 
gave heart to a numbed opposition, although to the 
outside world the only evidence of this is the wave of 
political arrests — accompanied by the usual announ- 
cement by the government of communist” plots — 
that has been taking place in the last month or two. 

General Delgado himself has found it wise to seek 
asylum in Brazil. Dr Salazar’s indignation with the 
Brazilian government for refusing to hand him over 
indicates that the Portuguese prime minister is out of 
touch with the change of temper in the Latin American 
republics. There are now Portuguese exiles in Argen- 
tina, Venezuela and Cuba, all countries which have 
recently rid themselves of absolute rulers. Dr Salazar 
took control at a time when his kind of strength was 
needed; he is now having to use all this strength to 
keep the Portuguese clock at a standstill. 
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continuous supplies, and low cost. 


In this way industry is able to apply the benefits of transistor research 


quickly, safely and economically. 


Mullard 


MULLARD LIMITED, MULLARD HOUSE, 


GOOD FOR A MILLION 


in a few short years the whole science of electronics has been transformed by the inventio” 
of the transistor, the tiny device that performs a similar function to a radio valve but 

has the added advantages of small size, low current consumption and almost unlimited li 
Transistors are used extensively in a great variety of applications, from hearing aids 

and pocket radios to computers and guided missiles. Their rapid adoption by equipment 
manufacturers in Britain is due in no smal! measure to the Mullard Design Philosophy. 
From its conception in the laboratory, every Mullard silicon or germanium transistor 

is realistically designed for large scale production thus giving the equipment 
manufacturer the assurance of consistent quality and performance, ample and 


SILICON & GERMANIUM 
TRANSISTORS 


another major contribution to Progress in Electronics 


TORRINGTON PLACE, LONDOM, W.C.! 




















He’s thinking in 
miilions. For when this 
prototype Mullard transistor 
is ready for production it will 
be needed in vast quantities. 
Too late then to think again. 
That is why Mullard transistor 
research and development 

is unhurried, careful, 

sure. 
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Colour, 


' 4,000 million passengers travel on British Railways every year, 4,000 road side sites confront 
millions of people, British Transport buses travel 841 million miles every year: continuity 
Add the910 million rides on the Underground and the people who see the 9,000 poster- 
carrying vans and what have you got? The largest advertising audience in the country. and a massive 
British Transport Advertising Is a well-documented medium: ask for audience at 
tentals and all the statistics you want from 
| British Transport Advertising, Cranbourn Chambers, economical 
Leicester Square Station, London WC2 (Phone: Temple Bar 3490) | 
\o 6-7 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh 1 (Phone: Fountainbridge 5222). 
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TRAFFIC OFFENCES 





* Lords and the Road 


% 
He House of Lords.was at its best last week in 
discussing the appalling toll of road accidents — 
300,000 people were injured on British roads last year, 
and 6,000 were killed. As Lord Moynihan said, there 


are now four main actions that can be taken against - 


drivers who break the rules of the road — endorsement 
of licences, fines, prison sentences and disqualification 
from driving. The first two of these have become large- 
ly. ineffective as a deterrent. In the case of fines, this 
is because magistrates continue to impose much lower 
fines than they are allowed to do. The average fines 
imposed last year were just over £22 for drunken 
driving, just over £14 for dangerous driving, and just 
over £5 10s. for careless driving; under the Road 
Traffic Act the permitted maximum fine for the first 
two offences is £100, while for careless driving mag- 
istrates can (but never do) impose a fine of £40. for 
the first offence or £80 for the second. 

The third possible punishment, imprisonment, is also 
largely ineffective because the courts are naturally even 
more loth to impose it. As Lord Mancroft: put it, 
"magistrates and juries do not commit murder ‘or bi- 
gamy or arson in a royal dockyard, but they are mo- 
torists”, and feel that there but for the grace of God 
go they. The courts’ unwilli to send drivers to 
prison is also, although their lordships did not dwell 
on this point, a reflection of the fact that the laws’ of 
England are illogical; they offend against most people's 
sense of justice by trying to make imprisonment’a more 
common punishment according to the degree of injury 
done to the victim instead of simply according to the 
culpability of the driver. This same argument applies 
against one ”reform” in the law which Lord Geddard 
proposed in the debate, namely that the motorist him- 
self should have to bear a proportion of the financial 


damages awarded as a result of his driving, instead of 


piling the whole bill on to his insurance com 

There remains, then, the fourth possible penalty : dis- 
qualification from driving. It is quite obvious that this 
ought to be more frequently imposed, together with 
the sanction of forcing convicted motorists to take an 
additional driving test. For drunken driving, disquali- 
fication is now a compulsory punishment; it may be 
no coincidence that this is therefore the only driving 
offence which, as statistics show, has recently been de- 
creasing. But elsewhere the penalty of removing a 
man’s licence is being far too infrequently imposed and 
for far too short periods. Of 4,889 convictions for dan- 
gerous driving last year, some disqualification ‘was im- 
posed in just under 2,000 cases and only in 375 cases 
was disqualification for more than a year. On this 
count, Lord Goddard did make a surely worthwhile 
suggestion. He beli¢ved that, where magistrates did not 
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take away a convicted driver’s licence, it might be a 
useful provision for the prpsecution to be entitled to 
appeal to Quarter Sessions and say "we ask that dis- 
qualification be imposed”. This right of appeal for the 

would be a considerable departure from 
anything that has hitherto been known in English law, 
but why not? 


THE PRESS AND THE LAW 





The Widow’s Earnings 


R: cases in the courts that have won wide 
" publicity enabie a distinction to be drawn between 
those in'which the press performs a public service and 
those in which it can be positively harmful. The kiss- 
in-the-car case belongs to the first category. Here, the 
plight of this particular acquitted couple was not 
oyeremphasised; the main point brought to light — 
though perhaps in an exaggerated way — was that’an 
innocent n is unlikely to be awarded his costs 
against the police. This is a matter of general interest 
and-one that was rightly given a public airing. 

The publicity given to the widow who cheated the 
National Assistance Board was of a quite different 
order. Here, the press concentrated on the personal 
aspect of the case in the most emotional way possible, 
with an eye to turning out a sensational story to attract 
its readers rather than to raise a question of public 


_ interest, Yet ‘there were questions that could usefully 


have been discussed. Is Britain’s much vaunted system 
of social security generous enough in its provision for 
widows, particularly widows with children? Is the 
Assistance Board’s earnings rule, which permits it to 
disregard only the first 20s. of earnings before it adjusts 
its wéekly payments, too strict? If the Board were 
more generous to those who by their own efforts raise 
themselves above its minimum standard of needs, would 
this mean that less money than one would like would 
be available for the aged and the disabled who have 
only that standard to live on? 

Instead, however, of raising these points, the press 
chose to write up Mrs Christos’s personal mitigating 
circumstances, all of which were perfectly well known 
to the humane magistrate who sentenced her, and in 
so doing it made the conduct of her appeal against sen- 
tence, heard last week, virtually impossible. According 
to the press Ronald Marwood should have been re- 
prieved, not because capital punishment is wrong, but 
because some of those who knew him said he was a 
pleasant young man. Mrs Christos should have gone 
unpunished not because the National Assistance regu- 
lations are too strict or because she ought not to have 
been on assistance at all, but because she was a widow 
with four young children. Hard cases do not only 
make bad law; they also make the wrong sort of pub- 


licity. 


ROTES OF THE WEEK : 
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Unholy Alliance 


S mNce the open breach between the church and 
state in Poland last summer, relations have remained 
unsettled. Mr Gomulka’s government has used a policy 
of frequent pin-pricks to harass the Catholics. At a 
large religious meeting last month, for instance, 
Cardinal Wyszynski was forbidden to use loudspeakers; 
his words reached only a. handful of the assembled 
faithful. Economic sanctions have also been applied. 
The rule that former German ecclesiastical property 
in the new western territories should pass under Polish 
church administration was regently rescinded; and no 
more credits are being granted to the church for the 
restoration of monuments damaged in the war. But 
perhaps the most significant development has been the 
meeting between Mr Gomulka and Mr Piasecki, the 
leader of the Pax movement, at the end of last month. 
Although no official news has been released, their talk 
apparently took place in a friendly atmosphere. 


The Economist 


JUNE 18, 1859 


NEW FOREIGN SECRETARY 


HE appointment of Lord John Russell to the 
| post of Minister of Foreign Affairs will mark 
a new epoch in the politics of the war. Hith- 
erto there has been no representative, among 
the great Powers, of any hearty sympathy with the 
constitutional party in Italy. Lord Malmesbury, indeed, 
professed such sympathy, but the form it takes, 
throughout the blue-book recently published on 
Italian affairs, is that of sermonising Sardinia, general- 
ly in the scolding language of an indignant school- 
master, on the wickedness of her intention to disturb 
the peace of Italy... Lord Malmesbury naturally lost 
influence with France by the dictatorial tone in which 
he intimated that the Italian cause was either a dream 
or a pretext for something worse. Lord John Russell 
has shared the dream, and therefore, has more chance 
of preventing its becoming a pretext for somethin 
worse. Lord John Russell is comparatively mtried 
at the Foreign Office; but what trial he has had there 
is eminently creditable to his firmness and sagacity. 
The well-known "secret correspondence” with Russta 
concerning the "sick-man” was conducted only in part 
by him. But the despatches which came from his 
hand were almost the only ones in that correspon- 
dence of which England had no reason to be ashamed. 
As a diplomatist he has not been successful. But the 
qualities necessary for the success of a diplomatist and 
of a statesman are very different. We look to him 
with confidence to re-establish our influence in the 
counsels of France, without forfeiting the dignity and 
independence of .England; and to give the true 
sympathies and wishes of the English people their 
due effect in determining the future of the Italian 
Peninsula. 
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Mr Piasecki is possibly the most controversial, and 
certainly the most colourful, in contem 
Poland. (He is one of the few men on the other side of 
the curtain to own a J car.) The Pax movement 
which he leads is a body of Catholic fellow-travellers, 
recruited from both laity and @lergy. Before the peace- 
ful revolution in Poland in October, 1956, he had 
gathered ample, and in a communist state rather unus- 
ual, rewards for his refractory activities among the 
Catholics. He was allowed to run a newspaper, -a 


‘ publishing house, building company and other indus- 


trial enterprises. In 1956, at the time when the Russian 
Embassy in Warsaw conducted a sharp campaign 
against Mr Gomulka, Mr Piasecki did likewise in his 
newspaper. Even since, many Poles, including the 
communists, have regarded him as an agent of Moscow. 
Last year his young son disappeared, the body being 
eventually discovered in a Warsaw cellar. 

Until their meeting last month the relations between 
Mr Piasecki and Mr Gomulka were far from cordial; 
it remains to be seen whether rapprochement will now 
follow. The Polish leader may well be tempted to break 
the deadlock between church and state by using the 
Pax organisation; but Mr Piasecki would certainly 
prove a dangerous and unreliable ally. 


BOXING 
To Ban or Not? 


ys medical case against boxing is unanswerable. 
The sport — if such it can be called — may not 
be the most hazardous when the deaths of the particip- 
ants are compared with deaths from, say, motor-racing 
or rock-climbing. But boxing is unique in that the main 
object of the fighter is to damage his opponent’s brain. 
Deaths may be comparatively few — though a world 
total of 64 in four years, 22 of them after amateur 
fights, cannot be called trifling; but punch-drunkenness, 
a state of progressive deterioration of the personality, 
with dementia and perhaps loss of speech and blindness, 
is more common. Should a sport be tolerated that has 
any chance of turning its participants into imbeciles ? 

The Lancet thinks not and is appealing to doctors to 
press for its total abolition. Such a ban would be pre- 
mature. The public as a whole is not yet stirred up 
sufficiently by the case against boxing to support a 
ban, which would be strongly opposed by critics of 
any proposal that sounds namby-pamby, by the depres- 
singly large audience that enjoys a bloody fight, as 
well as by the big financial interests involved. Boxing 
should be made to wither away rather than be knocked 
out; it needs to be discussed at conferences of head- 
masters and youth club leaders, in the pub and over 
the air before an attempt is made to ban it. At the 
same time, other forms of man versus man contests 
should be popularised — as, in another sphere, the dogs 
have replaced cockfighting. 
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Executive returning from £1m. Conference 


He has earned his holiday. He needs the relaxation of Union-Castle travel] home. No 
*Executivitis’ for him! In the second week, perhaps, he will open his brief-case and dictate a 
report or two to-one of the ship’s stenographers. But just now he is letting the sun coax the 
tensions out of his joints. And, after those Conference weeks of alternate sandwiches and 
banquets, he is letting Union-Castle chefs coax blissful sanity back to his digestion. He is not 
looking forward to wearing a stiff collar again. But when he does get his sun-tanned knees in 
their City trousers under a City desk again, he will romp through his work at a good rate of 
knots. Mare, as the doctors say, nostrum. 


TO SOUTH AFRICA, TO EAST AFRICA AND ROUND AFRICA 


the going’s good by GJ NM 7 ON on CA Ss TLE 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. from Southampton for Cape Town. By certain sailings there are reductions in 
First Class return fares. About twice a month from London for the Round Africa trip. 
Chief Passenger Office, Dept. No. §, Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 

. Tel. Hyde Park 8400 or Travel Agents, 





Men with imagination 


serving the oil, gas, 
‘chemical and electronic 
industries with superior 
equipment-and - 
technical services 


Write today 

for your copy of 

new 68-page 

“Dresser World-Wide Guide.” 
It contains product 
illustrations, technical data 
and other helpful 
information. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
BANK BLDG. 
DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


General Representative 
in the Eastern Hemisphere: 


DRESSER A. G. | 


Mihlebachstrasse 43, Zirich, Switzerland 
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City 


The Third Statistical Account of 
Scotland, Vol. V ; The City of Glasgow 
Edited by J. Cunnison and J. B. S. 
Gilfillan. 


Collins. 1,008 pages. 55s. 


Reshaping a City 
By T. Brennan, 


House of Grant. 221 pages. 25s. 


_— first of these books is a full-scale 
portrait of Glasgow life, the fifth 
and most ambitious of the thirty volumes 
of the "Third Statistical Account” of 
Scotland. It is not only many times the size 
of the earlier Accounts, but is an altogether 
more professional job, however much it 
may rely, like its predecessor of 1793, on 
"the communications of several respectable 
persons.” The unit is now the city, not the 
parish, and the authors are no longer 
ministers of religion but, in the main, uni- 
versity lecturers. 


In spite of the weight of scholarship and 
statistics in its thousand pages, the volume 
has all the raciness that its subject requires. 
Here are the gangs and the slums, the dis- 
tinctive crimes 4 la Manuel and all the 
rawer side of Glasgow life: the 66 pubs in 
one street; the 100,000 houses without a 
watercloset of their own; the 700,000 citi- 
zens crowded into three square miles. Here 
also is something of its warmth and hu- 
mour, its resilience and local pride, especi- 
ally in the contributions by Jack House 
and John Mack. There are chapters on 
education, health and religion, on working 
conditions and leisure interests, on the 
machinery of government and public ser- 
vices. The story of Glasgow’s industrial 
development is told in some detail and, for 
once, commerce and finance are given more 
than a passing. reference. 


The picture that emerges is of a town 
of Lowland Scots, strongly reinforced by 
Irishmen and Highlanders, growing head — 
long until about forty years ago and then 
almost ceasing to grow. Although the rele- 
vant table omits the figure, Glasgow then 
already had a population of over one million 
within its present boundaries and the popu- 
lation has probably never risen above 1.1 
million. The city is now in the throes of 






Life 


urban renewal, thinning out from the cen- 
tral areas, and ringing itself round with 
council housing estates. Its economy is also 
changing: the shipbuilding industry that 
gave it momentum in the nineteenth 
century has ceased, like the city, to expand; 
and newer industries, many of them Ame- 
rican and English enterprises, are pushing 
to the front. Glasgow is thus a case-study 
in the problems of adaptation that beset 
many large industrial cities when their 
growth begins to slacken. 


It is in its treatment of these problems 
that the book, otherwise so fascinating, 
disappoints the reader. They are referred 
to only incidentally and without any sum- 
ming-up. Attention is concentrated on the 
decaying central areas, not on the growing 
suburbs. The motor-car and the television 
set, which are revolutionising town life in 
Glasgow as elsewhere, are hardly mentio- 
ned. Overspill does not appear in the index, 
but is the subject of some brief and illu- 
minating comments by Mr Gilfillan, who 
shows that, in relation to its whole area, 
Glasgow is, on the average, no more 
densely populated than Liverpool or 
Manchester. The main difference lies in the 
large proportion of undeveloped land, 
much of it unusable for building purposes 
because it is undermined and liable to sub- 
sidence. Similarly, apart from a gallant 
attempt by Dr and Mrs Orr to explain the 
failure of the motor-car industry to take 
root in Scotland, the problems facing the 
newer industries are dealt with rather 
sketchily. 


Mr Brennan started out to undertake a 
social survey of Govan, a predominantly 
working-class area of Glasgow known to 
most people as the home of Rangers Foot- 
ball Club. This brought him face to face 
with Glasgow’s housing problem, and with 
the plans of the corporation”for the rede- 
velopment of the city. He was not satisfied 


‘that the corporation had given sufficient 


thought to alternative methods of redeve- 
lopment or to the problems that large-scale 
transfers of population would bring, and 
after further study of two other areas of 
Glasgow, Gorbals and Pollok, he elaborated 
his views in this book. The duality of his 
interests is to some extent a handicap, since 
he has written neither a forceful tract on 
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overspill nor a full study of working-class 
life in Glasgow. But he has undoubtedly 
been able to approach town-planning with 
a firm understanding of the town-dweller’s 
attitude and circurnstances. 
Mr Brennan first disputes the contention 
that life in the Glasgow slums is as appal- 
ling as it is customarily supposed to be; 
he points out that regular work and higher 
incomes have enabled many tenement- 
dwellers to improve their living conditions 
enormously, and that what is often blained 
on bad housing is more commonly due to 
poverty. The launderettes, prepared foods, 
new fireplaces, cafés, and the rest, of which 
the typical household now makes use, have 
worked a revolution that has passed largely 
unnoticed. He goes on to suggest that a 
do-it-yourself lavatory installation, if avail- 
able cheaply, would remove one of the 
chief remaining blots on tenement life, and 
argues for a "Brighten up the City” 
campaign in Govan and places like it. His 
figures also bring out the very considerable 
movement of population from the crowded 
riverside areas since the war because of the 
large number of new houses erected by the 
corporation; the new housing estates at 
Pollok and elsewhere may prove in 1961 to 
be at least as overcrowded as Gorbals. 
Finally, there is the simple fact that the 
jobs are in Glasgow and likely to remain 
there. 


These arguments are not likely to find 
ready acceptance. Once an area is labelled 
"slum,” the pressure for its early demolition 
becomes progressively stronger, however 
little disposed its inhabitants are to move; 
and a high proportion of Glasgow houses 
have in fact been condemned by the sani- 
tary authorities. There is also a strong 
aversion to high density building, supported 
by figures of net residential density that are 
not necessarily relevant to urban life: the 
gross density of population in the riverside 
wards of Glasgow averages about 50 to the 
acre, but, in some, the net residential den- 
sity approaches 500. As for jobs, it is still 
one of the dreams of town-planners that 
overspill will be accompanied by an almost 
automatic surge of industry out of Glasgow 
to the most unlikely places. 


It is not Mr Brennan’s purpose to argue 
that there should be no overspill of popu- 
lation, but rather that it should not be 
allowed to overshadow other possibilities, 
as the building of new houses did in the 
postwar decade. In emphasising this point 
he has rendered an important service. The 
real danger is that overspill, regardless of 
cost and of practicability, will be treated as 
a cure-all, without adequate reflection on 
the future shape of the city and its place 
in the structure of the Scottish economy. 
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Philosophical Biography 


My Philosophical. Development 


By Bertrand Russell. 
Allen and Unwin. 279 pages. 18s. 


HERE is available no adequate general 

account of Bertrand Russell’s philo- 
sophy. He himself has now stepped into the 
breach and given an account of his own 
work, It is not to be expected that anything 
very new should emerge from this autobio- 
graphical study. He is mainly content to 
summarise the contributions made to diffe- 
rent philosophical discussions by the nume- 
rous books which he has written. For a 
thumbnail sketch of these contributions this 
book could hardly be bettered. 


Bertrand Russell is, however, not one to 
be very self-critical, and the book is there- 
fore no substitute for a critical discussion 
of his philosophy. Indeed, one thing that 
emerges from the book is his imperviousness 
to criticism. There is a great air of confi- 
dence about it, coupled with an impulse to 
put things firmly in their place. And Lord 
Russell reacts sharply against those who, 
like Wittgenstein, maintain that things are 
not so tidy as all that. In one passage he 
writes, "I have found, to take an important 
example, that by analysing physics and 
perception the problem of the relation of 
mind and matter can be completely solved. 
It is true that nobody has accepted what 
seems to me the solution, but I believe and 
hope that this is only because my theory 
has not been understood.” This is not 
untypical. It is both Lord Russell’s strength 
and his weakness. 


Yet his true greatness definitely emerges : 
his ability to take a general view of a vast 
field, and the clarity and precision of his 
thought. He is certainly one of the philo- 
sophical giants. Apart from an early con- 
version from idealism to realism, there has 
been not so much a development in his 
philosophy as a sharpening of his attitude 
towards specific subjects. He is still ready 
to ride into the battlefield although his 
‘weapons have not changed much during the 
last forty years and although (dare one 
say it?) the armour now perhaps squeaks 
a little. But his contributions to philosophy 
in general and logic in particular have 
undoubtedly been enormous. Most if not 
all of these will be intelligible to the lay- 
man from the account now given. The 
story of the birth of "Principia Mathema- 
tica” and the discovery of the logical 
paradoxes which threatened that system are, 
while technical, particularly fascinating. 

The book contains certain replies to 
eriticisms reprinted from philosophical 
pournals. These add little to Lord Russell's 


‘ 
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stature. Philosophical fashions have changed, 
and his work has already become part of 
the history of the subject. He is clearly 
very unwilling to acknowledge the fact. 
One reacts to this with a mixture of regret 
and immense admiration. 

\ 


The Business of Publicity 


Advertising in a Free Society 


By Ralph Harris and Arthur Seldon. 
Institute of Economic Affairs. 212 pages. 
No recommended price. 


HIS book is offered as "a contribution 

towards» remedying the neglect of 
advertising by professional economists” : 
for the “hostility” to advertising that 
economists often display, it proposes to 
substitute friendly criticism focused on 
"ways of checking excesses without cur- 
tailing the substance of free expression.” Its 
authors are, certainly, better informed about 
the details of advertising than most econo- 
mists who have ever discussed the’ subject : 
most of its value, indeed, lies in its compact 
but well-documented account of the way 
this publicising but relatively unpublicised 
business works. The quality of its own 
analysis and argument is a little patchy, and 
concerned mainly to assemble arguments 
for and against rather than to contribute 
new ones. 

Messrs. Harris and Seldon are among 
those who reject, convincingly, the dis- 
tinction often made between ”informative”¢ 
and persuasive” advertising (or other 
variants of the same distinction). They 
recognise the argument that advertising 
may tend to make competition more im- 
perfect, in that money spent on establishing 
brand loyalties (rather than sacrificed by 
reducing prices) strengthens the large firm 
as against the small, from which process 
the disadvantages for the consumer can be 
argued to outweigh the gains. But they argue 
that in the real world competition usually 
is imperfect : indeed, that such competition 
*has become the ideal.” This argument may 
come a little oddly under the imprint of 
the Institute of Economic Affairs, and from 
the authors who "for inspiration and ihsight 
into the fundamental truths of economics 
and political philosophers [have] turned 
to the classical economists:” still, albeit 
Panglossian, it is perhaps on balance a 
concession to realism. 

The authors’ own preference is for 
"constructive criticism,” and they offer an 
interesting array of proposals, some original. 
They think advertisers and agents would 
be wise to go with the tide of public 
opinion and abandon resale price mainte- 
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nance of any kind — hence, engagingly, 
their refusal to recommend any bookseller’s 
price for their own volume. They want 
more objective economic study of the costs 
and effects of advertising (of the kind 
upon which Mr Taplin has already begun 
at the London Schodl of Economics) and 
freer access to business data for such stu- 
dents. They would like an Advertising 
Council to do what the Press Council is 
supposed to do (but having an independent 
chairman and lay members, as the Press 
Council was originally supposed to have). 

The little book concludes with many 
recommendations, so that its final effect is 
admonitory rather than purely analytical 
(incidentally, it appends some interesting 
case histories of marketing and advertising, 
naming names). But one’s varied reactions 
to these recommendations should st over- 
shadow judgment of the whole discussion 
itself. Its strength lies in the treatment of 
advertising as part of a real business werld, 
with all the powerful convenience of that 
world as well as its imperfections; and in 
its approach to improving what might be 
altered in this imperfect world, rather than 
postulating another unreal one, bereft of 
human depth, mixed motives, and history. 


Adversity’s General 


The Campaigns of Wavell 1939-43 


By Robert Woollcombe. 
Cassell. 232 pages. 21s. 


T was Wavell’s fate to command in the 

defeat in the Mediterranean and in the 
débacle in the Far East. It was his misfor- 
tune to fail to command the full confidence 
of Sir Winston Churchill. The duty he 
bore stoically, the pain silently. Having 
heard from the soldiers who swept forward 
to victory after the tide had turned, one 
is glad to hear of a leader who did not try 
to justify himself in retrospect and who in 
his despatches had the courage to say : this 
was my responsibility, this was my failure. 
There is much to admire in this aloofness 
and behind the reticence a sensitive and 
likable humanity. 

How great a general he was, it is too 
early to judge. His biography — and no 
one more richly deserves one — has still 
to be written. Mr Woollcombe has pro- 
duced an interim defence, writing a 
straightforward and clear analysis of the 
campaigns which Wavell fought. He esta- 
blishes a reasonable, good-tempered case, 
which certainly sustains the negative pro- 
position that Wavell cannot be condemned 
as a commander simply because he suffered 
defeat, and worse. But’the positive propo- 
sition of greatness is not, proved. 
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Audacious, intelligent, civilised, wide 
ranging in thought and interests, articulate 
on paper but reserved in speech, Wavell 
seems to deserve something more than the 
epithet brilliant. His ability to command 
over vast areas of space and time were 
tested to the full and no one dare say that 
he failed utterly. He did what he could 
when Britain did not have the arms or the 
men to dd more than to hold on. He cannot 
be blamed because the weight of events was 
too heavy to be borne. Yet he misjudged 
the possibility of the German intervention 
in the Western Desert anc supported the 
expedition | from which the evil flowers of 
defeat in the Mediterranean blossomed. His 
riposte, Operation Battleaxe, in the desert 
went sadly off the mark. In the Far East 
he miscalculated again when the Japanese 
invaded Burma, seémingly throughout the 
period of supreme command under-estima- 
ting the fighting qualities of the Japanese 
army and over-estimating the British army’s 
capacity to hold off the attacks, 

But the risks had to be taken and Wavell 
took them: the criticism that he plotted 
the campaigns too much off the map or 
that he fought too far forward is irrelevant. 
His name is associated with defeat, but he 
had his victories. His incisive victories 
against the Italians in Libya and Abyssinia 
explain why Rommel) said Wavell had a 
touch of genius about him. Perhaps he did, 
but it was only a touch. Yet from Wavell 
admiration cannot, as it can from other 
generals far more successful, be withheld. 


The Bible in its Context 


The Ancient Near East : 

An Anthology of Texts and Pictures 
Edited by James B. Pritchard. Princeton 
University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 395 pages. 40s. 


Archeology and the Old Testament 
By James B. Pritchard. Princeton University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 


274 pages. 30s. 


I the. general reader with a taste for 
knowing the historical context in which 


to place the Old Testament can afford only - 


one of these two companidn books, he is 
ad¥ised to choose the first. It is richly worth 
its extra cost, for nowhere else within reach 
of his purse, if ordinary, will he find the 
range of texts here translated. They run 
from Sumerian proverbs to Egyptian love 
lyrics, Hittite myths and utilitarian docu- 
ments such as Hammurabi's code of laws. 
Wherever a matching Bible passage has 
occurred to Dr Pritchard, the seference is 
given in the margin. Newcomers to the 
subject will find staggering the extent to 


BOOKS 

which not only stories but also literary 
forms were interchanged and borrowed all 
over the ancient east; here are other 
Adams, other Noahs, other ‘Moses in the 
bullrushes, an Egyptian Psalm 104 and songs 
close to Solomon’s. The major contribution 
of the Hebrews towards this mass of ancient 
literature is their greater genius as poets 
and writers. Dr Pritchard’s pictures are 
excellent but, unlike the text, are to be 
found in other accessible books. 

His second book seems to be intended 
as a history of the archaeological enterprises 
that have supplied all this knowledge. But 
it is rather a rag-bag of information. It 
cannot make up its mind whether to des- 
cribe the ventures or to dissertate on what 
was found. It is arranged neither chronolo- 
gically nor geographically, and anyone 
unacquainted with the dates and locations 
of successive civilisations will find himself 
at sea. There are many better arranged, and 
therefore simpler, background books. 


The Scrolls in Pictures 


The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls 


By John Marco Allegro. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 192 pages. 30s. 


HIS is a "picture book” rather char- 
x acteristic of the great number that 
publishers are now issuing to satisfy the 
interest of the layman in archaeology or 
art history. The brief; introductory text 
contains little of importance. In it, Mr 
Allegro re-states, in yet more simplified 
form, the propositions he advanced in his 
Pelican volume, "The Dead Sea Scrolls.” 
He takes account neither of scholarly que- 
ries raised about his initial thesis (the link 
between the Essenes and early Christianity) 
nor of doubts cast by recent scholarship on 
the true nature of the Qumran “monastery.” 
Reading the captions to the 189 photographs 
in this book, the layman can hardly guess 
how complex and controversial the whole 
matter of the scrolls still is, 

But it is the pictures that count, and 
many of these are indeed excellent. 


Channel Tramp 


The Narrow Seas 


By Reginald ‘Hargreaves. 


Sidgwick and Jackson. $43 pages. 45s. 


T" is difficult to see exactly what purpose 
this long and expensive book serves. A 
history of the English Channel from a 
geographical standpoint would be very 
desirable because, even if geopolitics is not 
a true science, too many historians neglect 
the dictum of old Purchas that “history 
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without geography jg sick of « dead palsy.” 
Except for an introductory description, the 


Channel itself disappears in this book under 
a deluge of miscellaneous - historical: facts. 
Admittedly the subject is vast and intracta- 
ble since, as the author says, the story "must _, 
be unfolded against a background of general 
history”; but that is no excuse for limiting 
it to the activities of the English — the 
Channel -has always been a bridge and an 
international waterway aS well as the moat 
of this island. 

The result is a book in which it is inte- 
resting to dip, but which lacks a point of 
view. The reader who might legitimately 
hope to find in it an analysis of the reasons 
for the decline of, say, Dartmouth. and the 
rise of Plymouth, or the reason for the 
importance of Deal in the age of sail, will 
be disappointed. If the author had stood 
aside from the flow of events from the 
days of Julius Caesar to the Normandy 
landings in order to make explicit the 
strategic or economic issues presented by 
the geography of the area, the result would 
have more meaning. 


Too Simple Man 


The Story of Man : 


Human, Evolution to the End of the Stone 
Age 

By H. E. L. Mellersh. 

Hutchinson. 256 pages. 21s. 


| ces its predecessor, "The Story of 
Life,” this sketch of man’s history to 
the end of the Stone Age is intended for 
a popular market. The author sails above 
the niceties of anthropological detail and 
terminology to present 2 broad picture of 
man’s vicissitudes and triumphs. The result 
is 2 vivid account, well calculated to arouse 
the interest of those to whom the subject 
is new, but with inevitable inaccuracies and 
superficiality. Starting with a brief review 
of man’s animal ancestry, the author traces 
the successive appearances of Australo- 
pithecus, Pithecanthropus and Neanderthal 
types, and then the appearance of true man. 
Naturally the central theme is provided by 
the progressively more élaborate and spe- 
cialised tools used, but the author discusses 
also the probable culture at each stage, and 
the dev-iopment of art, religion and magic. 
This h lps to give life to the archaeological 
eviderice, but much of the discussion is 
highly speculative, and the distinction 
between fact and presumption is not always 
clearly drawn. Indeed the story of man’s 
evolution could ‘have been given a more 
three-dimensional vividness if the nature of 
the evidence had been discussed, and some 
indication given, of how palacontologist, 
archaeologist and anthropologist work. 
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Democrats 
without a 
WASHINGTON, DC 
e Democrats are a party in search of a hero. 
They have several leaders who would make ac- 
ceptable candidates in next year’s presidential 
election and probably would serve with credit in the 
White House, but they lack what they most desire : 
a figure a bit larger than life-size and with the intangible 
glamour that sets off the exciting candidate from the 
merely acceptable one. This preoccupation with 
personality is partly the result of President Eisenhower's 
continued ability to command the devotion of the voters 
in spite of the decay of his party’s fortunes. Governor 
Rockefeller’s extraordinary personal victory last 
November in New York, which he recaptured for the 
Republicans although the country as a whole turned 
away from them, has heightened Democratic anxieties. 

After having won three congressional victories in 
a row, the Democrats are convinced that in a straight 
party contest they would win again. But they are haun- 
ted by the fear that Mr Rockefeller or even Vice 
President Nixon, who is a strong candidate although 
he may not appeal to every-one’s taste, will trump 
their natural advantages. The party’s convention, which 
chooses its candidates, is still a year away and impartial 
observers may feel that the Democrats are viewing 
their own presidential possibilities in too nervous and 
too perfectionist a spirit. The fact remains that there 
is a mood of frustration within the party, which has 
brought the preliminary struggle for the nomination 
to a temporary “stalemate. 

There is no doubt that Senator Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts comes close to. possessing all the qualities of 
personal attractiveness and vitality which the party’s 
managers are seeking. He is well in the lead in terms of 
support from potential delegates to the convention and 
must be regarded as the candidate with the best 
present chance of winning the\nomination. He is young 
and attractive, with a record of heroism in the war; he 
has adopted a liberal stand on major domestic issues and 
shown that he is deeply concerned with important 
problems of foreign policy, particularly with aid to 
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India; and he is the author of Profiles in Courage”, a 
prizewinning and best-selling work of popular history. 
To many millions of young ex-servicemen and their 
wives, who dominate the generation now coming into 
control of the nation’s affairs, Senator Kennedy and 
his attractive wife must seem te be an ideal couple in 
public life. 

The biggest obstacle to Senator Kennedy’s nomina- 
tion is his Roman Catholicism. The only Catholic ever 
nominated for the Presidency by one of the two major 
parties was Al Smith, who stood in 1928. Any Demo- 
cratic candidate probably would have been defeated 
that year, but the campaign against Smith was a dis- 
graceful exhibition of religious bigotry and bad feeling. 
Mr Kennedy, whose personal style is totally unlike 
that of Smith, is optimistic and believes that his candi- 
dacy would not arouse this kind of ill-feeling. Most of 
the party’s managers, many of them Roman Catholics 
themselves, are wary and sceptical. Governor Lawrence 
of Pennsylvania is one of the most influential and most 
sceptical. Mr Lawrence, a veteran party boss, was 
elected last November as the first Catholic governor 
of his state. It is his belief that his religion cost him 
votes and that the loss would be much greater if it 
were the Presidency that were at stake. Senator 
Kennedy’s youth (he is 41) and his boyish countenance 
are less important disabilities. But his appearance con- 
flicts with the image many Americans have of a 
President as an older, more solemn, fatherly figure. 

Mr Kennedy’s other minor handicap is his weak 
record on McCarthyism. His courage, like the courage 
of many others, failed when it was a question of defen- 
ding the civil liberties imperilled by McCarthy. When 
the Senate voted to censure McCarthy, Senator 
Kennedy was absent because of a major illness. It was 
nearly two years before he publicly explained how he 
would have voted if he had been present. Mrs Roose- 
velt and some other liberal Democrats, who bore the 
brunt of the fight against McCarthy, are determined 
to block Senator Kennedy’s ambitiens becuase of what 
they regard as his pusillanimous conduct in that battle. 
Their scorn detracts from his appeal as a candidate cast 
in a heroic mould and could conceivably be decisive in 
a closely divided convention. 

Because of the characteristic caution of the party 
bosses and because of the articulate opposition-of such 
liberals, Mr Kennedy has no chance of being a com- 
promise candidate agreed upon at the convention after 
negotiation among the leaders. His only chance’ of 
victory lies in taking the convention by storm on the 
first two or three ballots. For this he needs to demon- 
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strate intense popular support by winning many state 
primaries, the elections at which members of the party 
show where their preferences lie. For a time this spring, 
it seemed likely that Senator Kennedy would be able 
to enter enough contested primaries (uncontested pri- 
maries do not help much) in various states to permit 


him to prove his popularity. In two critical states, that 
is now doubtful. 


T' had been expected that Senator Humphrey of 

Minnesota, next to Mr Kennedy the most active of 
the candidates, would oppose him in Wisconsin, Oregon, 
and perhaps California. These are traditional testing 
grounds for presidential prospects in both parties; Mr 
Stevenson’s victories over Senator Kefauver in the 
Oregon and Californian primaries in 1956 made his 
nomination that year a certainty. Senator Humphrey 
has a strong regional base among the farmers of the 
upper midwest. He is also much admired by the of- 
ficials of the trade unions whose support, in terms of 
money and manpower, is important to any Democratic 
nominee. 

However, the prospect of a Humphrey-Kennedy 
clash in Wisconsin has begun to divide Democrats in 
that state into enemy camps; to some extent it set 
Catholic against Protestant, city-dweller against farmer. 
This development alarmed the Democratic Governor, 
Mr Nelson, whose party recently won control of the 
state government for the first time in twenty-four 
years. Fearing that a struggle over the presidential fa- 
vourites will blight the party’s renaissance, the Gover- 
nor is organizing a "unity slate” of delegates to the 
convention who would not be pledged to any serious 
contenders. 

Governer Brown of California, meanwhile has not 
only made it clear to the major candidates that he 


intends to hold the Californian delegation for himself . 


as a favourite son” but has also been acting more and 
more as if he intended to become a serious candidate 
himself. If the primaries of Wisconsin and California 
are closed to them, Senator Kennedy will not be able 
to enter the convention with an invincible lead nor will 
Mr Humphrey have the opportunities to score the 
upset victories which he needs. 

These developments encourage those whose hopes 
from the first have depended on the prospect of 
a stalemate and the choice of a compromise candidate. 
The three in this category are Mr Lyndon Johnson, the 
leader of the Democratic majority in the Senate, Sena- 
tor Symington of Missouri, and Mr Stevenson. There 
is said to be an agreement between the Johnson and 
Symington forces to work together at the convention 
and to unite eventually behind whichever one seems 
the stronger. This understanding has the blessing of 
ex-President Truman and the House Speaker, Mr 
Rayburn, the two grand old men of the party who 
like to think of themselves as kingmakers. It is hard to 
see how the Johnson and Symington candidacies can 
progress very far without one killing off the other. 
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Both rely on the support of the same conservatives and 
moderates, both have laid heavy stress on the issue of 
national defence (Mr Symington is a former Secretary 
of the Air Force and Mr Johnson is Chairman of the 
Senate Preparedness subcommittee); both have moder- 
ate views on the racial issue and both are acceptable to 
the South. They share a common weakness : neither 
has demonstrated any power to win votes in the great 
cities of the Northeast and along the Pacific Coast 
where national elections are usually determined. 

The most remarkable feature of the political situa- 
tion as it has developed since the election last autumn is 
the total eclipse of the’ State Governors, from whose 
ranks presidential candidates are usually recruited. Mr 
Meyner of New Jersey has failed to catch the public 
imagination in his appearance outside his state. Mr 
Williams of Michigan has become bogged down in an 
embarrassing fiscal sruggle with his legislature. With 
the tenuous exception of Mr Brown of California, none 
of the other Democratic governors seems remotely of 
presidential stature. 

One former Governor remains a distinct possibility. 
He is Mr Stevenson of Illinois, who led the losing cam- 
paigns of 1952 and 1956. He professes not to be in- 
terested in standing again and the evidence suggests 
that he would be content to serve as Secretary of State 
in a Democratic Administration. But at 59 he is not too 
old; he appears increasingly on the front pages of the 
newspapers; and he retains a devoted following among 
the rank-and-file and among a surprisingly large num- 
ber of politicians. Since he is clearly a man of presi- 
dential stature and is acceptable to almost every faction, 
the party may yet turn to him a third time. But can a 
twice-rejected leader qualify for a hero’s part? 


Investment by Letter 


NEW YORK - 

HE cold wind that blew in Wall Street at the be- 
ginning of the month may have more success in 
damping down speculative fever than the concerted 
campaign being waged against it in the news columns 
of the financial journals and newspapers. Certainly there 
has been little sign of this campaign on the advertising 
pages. Indeed, the public’s temperature is being con- 
stantly raised by a variety of bold advertisements 
suggesting that how to make money is more or less an 


open secret available at comparatively little cost. "If 


you are interested in making each $1 do the work of 
$100 or even $1,000 ...”, runs a typical headline, while 
on the same page another asks: "How Can Daring 
Investors Pyramid Profits?” For a small sum, usually 
from $1 to $5, the reader is offered "17 Space Age 
Growth Stocks” or "9 Market Sleepers for Big 1959 
Gains”, with a "Special Situation Mystery Stock” 
thrown in for good measure. For the most part, these 
alluring claims are not the work of brokerage houses 
in search of commission business but of an influential 
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though somewhat uncharted fringe of the financial 
world — the investment advisory services. 

Always bound to wax and wane with public interest 
in the stock market, these services have been booming. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission — with 
whom they have to register — now lists more than 
1500 investment counsellors of one sort or another; in 
addition, there are a number of fly-by-night operators, 
taking advantage of the current speculative fever to 
tout stocks like bookies at a race course. 

The weekly market letter, made up of factual infor- 
mation and crystal-gazing in varying proportions, is the 
main product of the investment services. Similar in 
format to those distributed free by many brokerage 
houses, most advisory letters sell at an annual rate of 
around $75, though the weightier can cost up to $144 
a year. At the same time many investment advisers 
undertake the direct management of individual ac- 
counts; most of these handle their clients’ portfolios 
with appropriate caution, but a few adopt a more 
imaginative approach. We specialise”, a recent adver- 
tisement ran, "in applying millionaire management ob- 
jectives to clients whose funds are in the $8,000 to 
$25,000 bracket when we begin”. The prospective 
millionaire is charged in this case the unusually stiff 
annual fee of 2 per cent of his assets. 

The first investment advisory letter was sold in 1904 
by Mr Roger Babson; today there are several hundred 
in circulation but only about thirty have achieved any 
sort of prominence and permanence. In numbers of 
subcribers, five services dominate the market and re- 
present its more factual and conservative wing. Two 
of the most influential in this group are those put out 
by Moody’s and Standard and Poor’s, but United 
Business Service (with another Babson at its head) has 
built up the largest readership of any one service: Out- 
side this group are a host of small services, many of 
them centred round the enterprise of one man, and 
with subscribers numbering from a few hundred to, at 
the most, 10,000. A few hang — somewhat tenuously 
as a rule — on specific interpretations of the stock 
market: the Dow Theory, Odd Lot Studies, Buying 
Power versus Selling Power, and other ”chartist” 
movements. The majority, however, have no theoreti- 
cal pretensions and simply concentrate on producing, 
like rabbits out of a hat, an endless flow of ’under- 
valued issues”, “low-priced stocks” or "split candi- 
dates”. Yet another type of service confines itself to 
unearthing "special situations” which are sold at $100 
or more a year for twelve. 

Subscribers to all these services — of whom 
" there may be a quarter of a million — are a fickle 
group, and their numbers can only be sustained by 
rélentléss advertising. To cash in on this year’s wave of 
enthusiasm for the stock market, advertising program- 
més have been stepped up and full page, and even 
multi-page, spreads are common. Costly ventures such 
as these rarely bring an immediate cash profit, but 
from those responding to this initial package offering 
some will succumb to an annual subscription after a 
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subsequent mail-order barrage. One of the largest 
advisory services puts half a million pieces of promo- 
tional literature into the post each month. 


oME of the more conservative and established services 

have proved useful guides to the small investor, 
distinguishing between long range investment” selec- 
tions and what are termed "business risks”. But a 
pre-war survey of 16 leading services, which was 
brought up to date in 1944, reached the di 
conclusion that, while some did far better than others, 
their recommendations as a whole were scarely, if at 
all, an improvement en random selection. Furthermore, 
it pointed out that, over a long period of generally 
declining market prices, optimistic forecasts had out- 
numbered pessimistic utterances by four to one... But 
for this the public is at least partly to blame. While 
one or two services have won a small but faithful follo- 
wing among the less sanguine with persistent predic- 
tions of impending disaster, experience teaches that in 
this field the public will only pay cash for good news. 

So far the services have steered remarkably clear of 
government regulation. Unlike the investment trusts, 
for instance, which are limited by law to highly con- 
servative advertising, the advisory services have a free 
rein. Such censorship as there is is applied by the 
newspapers and periodicals themselves. Some of these 
— notably the Wall Street Journal and Business Week 
— ban all such advertisement or restrict it to the two 
or three most respected services. Others such as the 
New York Times and Barron’s — the two major 
outlets for advisory services — blacklist individual ones 
from time to time but more frequently insist on changes 
in wording. 

Of more immediate concern to the law, however, is 
the loophole provided by market letters for the touting 
of stocks by promoters or manipulators. In the past 
isolated cases have come to light in which an adviser 
has recommended to his clients a stock which he 
himself is busily unloading. But with the public unu- 
sually receptive to tips and rumours more investigators 
are being thrown into the field. While the intergrity 
of the larger and better services is not being questioned, 
there is little doubt that at times like these market 
letters provide some extra fuel for the speculative fire. 


Missiles into Ploughshares 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


NTERCONTINENTAL postal deliveries at supersonic 

speeds were brought a step nearer when the Post 
Office succeeded recently in sending some 3,000 letters 
from a submarine at sea to the Navy’s auxiliary air 
station at Mayport, Florida, over a hundred miles away. 
The postman” was a 36-foot Navy Regulus missile, 
which can be guided during its flight. Like other air- 
breathing types such as the Air Force’s Snark and 
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Navajo, it is slower than the speed of sound; all have 
been outmoded, for military purposes, by the super- 
sonic intercontinental ballistic missile. 

But these earlier prototypes may not simply end on 
the scrap-heap. On the contrary, they may well be 
snapped up, for there is likely to be a host of useful 
jobs for a projectile that can be fired over a distance 
of several hundred miles, controlled in flight and 
brought down at a chosen place, especially if it can also 
embrace the principle of the helicopter. Some of the 
potential civilian uses of guided missiles lie in fire- 
fighting, crop-dusting, surveying, prospecting and 
cable-laying. For example, a missile designed by the 
Northrop Corporation for wartime use by the Signal 
Corps can be fired to a selected spot, where it will take 
- pictures, and then brought back to its base, depositing 
the camera by parachute on the way if this is desired. 
Such a device would relieve the pilot who now flies 
back and forth monotonously for days and even months 
on énd making aerial surveys for geological or other 
purposes. Many hours now spent in laying wire cables 
could be saved using missiles. 

Missiles also seem to have a future in dealing with 
fire in aircraft crashes, One idea is to maintain missiles 
on airport control towers, where they would auto- 
matically keep an eye on each aircraft as it took off 
or landed. If there were a crash, the missile would 
“home” on the aircraft and spray it with fire-ex- 
tinguishing chemicals. An extension of this idea is to 
maintain regular missile "fire stations” from which they 
could be directed, armed with extinguishers, to a crash 


anywhere. The Solar Aircraft Company of San Diego 


is reported to be working on an electronically con- 
trolled missile that would speed to the site of a crash 
and then descend by means of a parachute — a gentler 
prospect for any survivors. The Northrop Corporation 
is said to have on its drawing boards a pilotless air- 
craft that would combine the features of a missile and 
a helicopter and which could be used in the same way, 
as well as for spraying insecticides. 

One of the first ways in which missiles will be put 
to constructive use is in fighting forest fires, which 
cause heavy losses every year. The missiles not only 
could carry fire extinguishers into the very heart of a 
blazing forest; equipped with an infra-red device sens- 
itive to heat, they may even be able to search them 
out as soon as they start. The results of tests carried 
out by the Forest Service have been so good that it is 
ready to provide a market for any missiles which the 
armed services declare obsolete. 


The Postmaster General is equally enthusiastic about 
the potentialities of missiles for his department. The 
demonstration in Florida was not the first experiment 
of its kind. In May a package of letters was dispatched 
from the Pacific Missile Range near Los Angeles to 


the Point Mugu airstrip, a 30 minute journey, and in a. 


test last September the post was delivered although the 
missile which carried it burned on landing. According 
to testimony at congressional hearings, letters have been 
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sent over much greater distances. Some were carried in 
the nose-cone of a supersonic missile that travelled 
1,600 miles out, to sea at a speed of 9,000 miles. The 
nose-cone was recovered and the letters, in a plastic 
bag, proved to be unharmed, The day is therefore 
coming when it will take only minutes, instead of 
hours, to deliver the post from one continent to 
another. Unfortunately, in America at least, the journey 
from the Post Office to the addressee probably will 
continue to be attended by the usual delay and frustra- 
tion. 


Montana’s Press Goes Free 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


ee longest experiment with a controlled press 
has ended. For more than half a century eight 
major daily newspapers in Montana have been owned 
by a corporation which in turn was owned by the giant 
Anaconda Copper Company. They have served its 
interests and those of its corporate allies, notably the 
Montana Power Company. The newspapers, which 
were established or bought originally to cement the 
company’s domination over the state, and to further its 
political interests, include the Billings Gazette, the 
Butte-Anaconda Montana Standard and Post, the 
Missoula Missoulian and Sentinel, the Helena Indepen- 
dent and Record (the only daily ones in the state 
capital), and the Livingston Enterprise. Thus five of 
the state’s largest communities have read the "com- 
pany press” or no daily newspaper at all. 

The total circulation of the controlled press has been 
about 100,000 in a state of 600.000 people, while the 
non-company newspapers had only about 55,000 sub- 
scribers. In the state capital the only vigorous oppo- 
sition has been offered by the weekly "People’s Voice,” 
a co-operative enterprise, whose editors recently re- 
ceived a Sidney Hillman award for outstanding service 
to journalism. In its early years Anaconda’s tame press 
boldly upheld the company’s point of view on both 
candidates and issues, Recently it has grown more 
passive and has followed a rigid policy of printing 
practically no comment or interpretative reporting. 
Instead it relies largely on colourless agency dispatches 
and campaigns only against communism and the com- 
mon cold. 

As a political investment the controlled press has 
paid few dividends of late. The company’s preference 
usually has been for Republicans, but both of the state’s 
Senators and both of its Representatives in Washington 
are Democrats; only the Governorship remains in Re- 
publican hands. As money-makers, the newspapers have 
also been a disappointment. Altogether they had be- 
come a liability rather than an asset. This month they 
were sold, lock, stock and barrel to the Lee newspapers, 
a chain which may be conservative in the middle west, 
but which is likely to shake up Montana’s papers and 
their readers in a way not far short of revolutionary. 
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Long-headedness is said to be * 
a sign of wisdom. Manufacturers who 
want to cut thelr raw material costs will 
certainly be wise-minded to get in touch 
with their Shell Company. The faces 
shown here are, by the way, themselves 
mede of the Cariflex latex designed - 
for foam rubber production, _ 
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Take the long view of Carifiex Shell-made 
rubber... the extra, continued assurance of 
reliability you will gain from specifying Shell, plus 
Shell research, experience, manufacturing and 


world-wide marketing facilities. 


Take the short view... 

now ...a Shell-sure source of general 
purpose styrene-butadiene rubbers in 

20 different types including hot and cold 
polymers, oil masterbatches, carbon black 
masterbatches, hot'and cold latices. 

Carifiex Shell-made rubber opens a new 
supply-door to the world rubber industry. Ask 
your Shell Company for detalls. 


- 


Cariflex 


TRADE MARK 





I) 
ee fssued by the Shell international Chemica! Company Limitea 
and the Bataatse internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 
for further information consult your Shell Company 
Ga the UK, apply to Sheil Chemical Company Umitedd ) 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Buganda v. Uganda 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Kabake of Buganda and his government now 
seém to be making a determined attempt to stop 
the march of lawlessness in the "disturbed area” 
which their territory has now been declared by the 
Governor of Uganda. But it is necessary to say “seems”, 
for nothing is clear either in terms of motive or of 
action in this, perhaps the most difficult of all African 
countries to subject to a rational political analysis. 
The boycott of non-African goods has continued, 
against al] expectation, since February. The Uganda 
National Movement has changed its front as well as its 
name more than once and is certainly today quite a 
different anima! from what it was. The Kabaka and his 
ministers have hitherto been either openly equivocal in 
their disapproval of violence and intimidation, or have 
been interpreted by UNM adherents to be equivocal. 
There is a way of appealing to the Baganda which is 
easily seen as a piece of ventriloquism, with the beloved 
monarch sitting on the Governor's knee; and then 
everyone knows what to do. Does the Kabaka want the 
disturbances to continue? If he does, it can only be 
because he feels that his own position has become, 
once more, as difficult as it was at the beginning of 
his dispute with Governor Cohen: that he is, unlike 
Charles II, ready to go on his travels again. "As far as 
Buganda is concerned”, say some officials, "we are 
back to square one”. 


Present signs are that the Kabaka and his court are 
not prepared to push matters to extremes. But their 
position is difficult, and it is necessary to understand 
why. To do so, the boycott and disturbances must be 
' separated from the underlying political situation. This 
is, briefly, that Buganda has, ever since the Kabaka’s 
return, been seeking either full independence, or such 
# privileged position in Uganda that it would dominate 
the whole protectorate. Instead, however, of sending 
Buganda members to the central legislature in order to 
lead it, the opposite course has been taken of refusing 
to send members on the ground that the composition 
of the legislature violates the Buganda agreement of 
1955 (which enabled the Kabaka to return). But the 
East African Court of Appeal has now rejected 
Buganda’s case; and it only remains for it to be taken 
to the Privy Council (if permission is granted) where 
it may equally fail. While the case is being argued at 
the Privy Council, Buganda can perhaps continue; to 
refuse to be represented in the central legislature, but 
_ might be shown to be in breach of the 1955 agree- 
ment if it did. The Buganda government has now drag- 


ged up a new argument, already: rejected by the 
Colonial Secretary, that the original treaties of 1894 
and 1900 should be abrogated; and there is talk of 
taking this demand to the International Court at The 
Hague. i 

But an end to prevarication can be foreseen, and 
meanwhile Buganda, for all its considerable autonomy, 
remains bedded in Uganda — and the time is appro- 
aching for a review of the constitution. A committee 
is being set up for this purpose, and the Governor has 
offered to have discussions on the Buganda constitution 
at the same time. This may seem reasonable enough, 
but it frightens the traditionalists of Buganda. For it 
brings nearer the time — according to all normal 
African precedents — when there will be a black prime 
minister in Kampala who will prove stronger than the 
Kabaka in his court at Mengo. Dr Nkrumah’s march 
to absolutism in Ghana has produced even more alarm 
in Mengo than in London. To such a development, 
Mengo is firmly opposed — unless it can get control of 
the legislature first, as it has control of the Lukiko, the 
purely Buganda parliament. 


ee a rather inchoate sort of way, the UNM seems to 
have been an attempt to rivet Buganda leadership 
on the vague, fissiparous nationalism of the whole 
protectorate, which finds expression in a variety of 
short-lived political parties. When it was formed, it 
was indeed taken for a coalition of traditionalists and 
progressives, Baganda and. non-Baganda. It is now, 
quite clearly, a purely Baganda movement, and not 
necessarily a progressive one. Moreover, its politics 
have become submerged in two other elements : first, 
a well-organised and very profitable attempt to divert 
trade from Asian and European hands to a few African 
hands, by intimidation if necessary; and secondly, an 
instrument for general robbery and paying off of scores 
by the kingdom’s spivs and thugs. So from giving the 
Baganda a political party that could take power in the 
other provinces of Uganda, UNM is repudiatéd in 
them (and is inoperative in the non-Baganda counties 
of Buganda itself). After several months of activity, the 
party has done more to unite the rest of Uganda against 
Buganda than anything that has previously happened. 
But does this suit the Kabaka’s book ? 

If it persuaded the British Government that a unitary 
Uganda was impossible, it might. But the whole policy 
for Uganda, economic and political, is based on Bugan- 
da’s participation; to make any sense, it must be. Un- 
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fortunately, the organised separatism of Buganda is 
matched by the political disorganisation of the other 
provinces. They have voted good men into the legis- 
lative council; they have got on with local government 
and Afticanisation: but they speak with no single voice 
on the future of Uganda. Their opposition to Buganda 
leads them to think of setting up little Bugandas of 
their own, rather than of fighting Buganda pretensions 
in a central parliament. 

Nevertheless, the constitutional review may well end 
with an African majority in the legislature; and just as 
the unhappy Asians are a minority in Buganda, so the 
Baganda are a minority in Uganda. Moreover, once 
Africans can rule, men will surely emerge who will 
wish, as leaders of organised nationalist parties, to rule. 
The present kaleidoscope could be suddenly and 
roughly shaken. It is certainly wrong to think of the 
Kabaka as a calculating master-mind plotting to turn 
all this to his advantage; the trouble partly is that he 
does not know. how to, and turns from one expedient 
to the next. Where all is clouded, the impulse to stir 
the mud a bit more seems to be the dominating one. 


No Time for Ghosts 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


N°? doubt the Queen’s sail up the St Lawrence sea- 
way after sharing the opening ceremonies with 
President Eisenhower will be memorable. The magni- 
ficent setting of Ottawa’s Parliament Hill will give un- 
usual grandeur to the familiar military ceremony when 
the Queen presents new colours to three Canadian regi- 
ments on Dominion Day. The Rocky Mountains on the 
third or thirtieth visit are always impressive. But before 
all these come two stranger contenders for the most 
-memorable occasion of this royal tour. They are 
Dawson City, with its ghosts of the 1898 Klondike gold 
rush, and Chicago, with the ghost of Big Bill Thomson 
and other flamboyant insulters of kings of England. 

They are still flamboyant in Chicago and they love 
celebrities. Their ideas about what they could fit into 
a one-day visit by the Queen have been slightly mode- 
rated after consulations with Canadian officials, but the 
programme which remains will assuredly make it a 
day to be remembered. The Britannia will sail up to 
Embarkation Point, directly opposite the downtown 
district ,and the Queen and Prince Philip will immedi- 
ately drive down State Street in the heart of the 
shopping and business quarter. The ticker tape parade, 
with bands galore and drum majorettes and tons of 
streamers and hundreds of thousands of excited people, 
has been reduced from the original plan to something 
under one hour’s drive. Fireworks are to be organised 
by daylight as well as in the evening. There will be a 
ceremonial luncheon with speeches in Guildhall, and 
the evening is to be given to a state dinner. 

Dawson City will be rather different. Chicago’s anti- 
royalist and anti-British ghosts have been exorcised. If 
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they linger on it is in obscure backwaters. Civic and 
industrial Chicago is now internationalist, firmly in- 
tends to gain more from the seaway than anybody else, 
and probably will do so. But Dawson City is still the 
home of ghosts. They share the place with the living 
in a tolerant regime of peaceful coexistence. The offi- 
cial programme, allowing a ten minutes’ visit to the old 
men’s home and twenty minutes to see modern gold 
dredgers, gives the Queen little chance to gain their 
acquaintance. 

The dredgers are mechanical monsters whose deafen- 
ing screeches echo through the valleys like the wailing 
of souls in torment. They live on the leavings of the 
pioneer gold panners, transforming a whole valley 
bottom into barren gravel heaps in their ruthless lust 
for tiny pickings of overlooked gold dust. It would be 
better to skip all this and let the Queen and Prince 
Philip spend the time with a surviving old-timer in the 
dancehall that still stands unchanged. Threadbare cur- 
tains screen the stage, but the old man’s mumbled fe- 
collections can people it again with musicians, singers 
and dancing girls, and they can hear the swish of the 
curtain falling as the miners let out shouts of applause 
from the dusty wooden floor where they stand. 

Pointing up to the circle of boxes still lined with 
red plush and hung with plush curtains, the old mah 
will chuckle and say: ”That’s the place to take your 
girl”. He'll wake the milling crowd around the empty 
bar at the back of the hall, where ghostly feet still rest 
on the brass rail, recalling the night he came in broke. 
That was when his girl pulled a fat roll from the top 
of her stocking to "stake him” for another try up 
Klondike Creek. "Oh they were good,” he'll say, “they 
often used to do things like that”. 

Never mind the screaming dredges devastating the 
creeks. Give the ghosts a chance to meet the Queen. 
They are loyal subjects and they have waited a long 
time. 


(Concluded. The first article appeared on June 13th.) 


The French Line 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


‘TH latest turn in French differences with Shape 

has merely brought a long-standing controversy 
into the open again. The prospect of a progressive 
removal of over 200 American fighter-bombers from 
their bases in France (at Toul, Chaumont and Etampes), 
because of the French refusal to stockpile nuclear 
bombs if they do not share in their control, is in keep- 
ing with the trend of the last nine months. It was on 
September 24th that General de Gaulle addressed his 
memorandum to London and Washington, asking for 
a reorganisation of Nato, a bigger French share in its 
direction, and help for France’s accession to nuclear 
status. French co-operation was made conditional on 
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the response to these demands. Despite the setting up 
of an American, British and French consultative com- 
mittee at ambassadorial level in Washington, it cannot 
be.claimed that the general has got much response so 
- far, And so he has kept his word : the French govern- 
ment has resorted to passive resistance. 


Previous instances of French obstruction are well- 
known. General de Gaulle has refused to accept 
American missile bases (unless his government were 
given a share in the control of the nuclear warheads). 
He has persisted in opposition to the integration of 
Nato’s tactical air command. Last March he announced 
that the French Mediterranean fleet would be with- 
drawn from Nato’s command. Not all the general's 
cards have been aces. With the present scarcity of in- 
termediate missiles, Shape was quite pleased, for strate- 
gic reasons, to set up bases further south (in Italy and 
Greece) rather than in France. As for the fighter- 
bombers, General Norstad has been looking out for 
alternative bases for some time. 


General de Gaulle, however, need not be unduly 
perturbed if the planes do finally go. The French 
government knows that, in the event of an east-west 
clash American aircraft would move into action. 
But the gradual dissolution of Nato’s military ties fits 
in with current French conceptions. General de Gaulle 
has made it plain that, both in European economic 
codperation and in Nato affairs, he prefers national 
coalitions to integrated structures. 


The French government’s demand for control of the 
nuclear weapons on its soil is not prompted by fear 
that the Americans might rashly provoke world con- 
flict. France wants a deterrent which can be used for 
its own political ends. Hence General de Gaulle’s 
insistence on an atom bomb of his own, even if it be 
of Hiroshima vintage at the start. There is now a new 
condition for French cooperation with Nato — that 
the allies must faithfully back French policy in Algeria. 
This was not specifically mentioned in the September 
memorandum, but M. Debré talked about it to Mr 
Herter in April and proclaimed it publicly and empha- 
tically in the National Assembly earlier this month. 

Both sides want to avoid a showdown. Nato believes 
that it can carry on reasonably well even if the French 
refuse "to undertake any new commitments”. The 
military commanders are not unduly perturbed, because 
there are virtually no French troops left to "disengage” 
froin Shape anyway. General de Gaulle certainly does 
not contemplate any agonising reappraisal which would 
lead him to Moscow, although the Quai d’Orsay seems 
well*aware that Mr Gromyko hopes to profit from 
Nato’s present dissensions. The Algerian war puts 
General de Gaulle in an awkward dilemma. He wants 
allied backing for his stand, yet the war deprives him 
of the troops which could strengthen his stand within 
the“alliance. When no one is eager to call anyone else’s 
bluff, a game of poker can go on for a long sitting. 
This“diplomatic poker game may, in fact, end without 
too heavy losses for anyone. 
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The Saudi Scene 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


F™ eighteen months Saudi Arabia has been trying 
a new course, marked by a passive foreign policy 
and internal reform. Largesse, once the main instrument _ 
of Saudi diplomacy, is no longer scattered freely among 
friends and supporters abroad. King Saud has let the 
various Arab quarrels of the past year go by without 
attempting to take the lead in mediation. Internally, a 
serious effort has been made to exert deflationary 
pressures, notably by curbing royal expenditure and 
discouraging the import of luxuries. The effort at re- 
trenchment has been so far successful that the Saudi 
riyal now stands at slightly less than five to the dollar 
(at the nadir of the financial crisis last year, it had 
fallen to more than six). Officials of the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency are even advocating a relaxation of 
deflationary measures, with a view to putting more 
money into circulation. Payment of the royal debts 
would be the easiest means of achieving this, though 
their amount seems impossible to etablish. Estimates 
put out by debtors and creditors respectively vary 
between £3 million and £12 million. 

It would be idle to pretend that these departures 
from the old way of life have been effected without 
bickering and friction. King Saud and his immediate 
circle are not accustomed to cutting their coats ac- 
cording to their cloth; and Amir Faisal, who is vir- 
tually a one-man government, is insisting on rigid 
observance of budget estimates. The Amir is said to be 
irritated by the delay in clearing up obscurities in the 
royal finances, since the King apparently approved this 
year’s austerity budget only on condition that the 
government assumed responsibility for his past in- 
debtedness. Another source of annoyance to the Amir 
is the manner in which religious authorities appeal 
direct to the King in matters for which regular govern- 
mental procedure have been laid down. Last month, a 
government crisis leading to the resignation of Amir 
Faisal was averted only by the intervention of other 
members of the royal family. 

In the field of foreign afairs, there is a welcome lull. 
The bitter quarrel with Egypt early last year has died 
down. As Amir Faisal remarked on his peace-making 
visit to Cairo: "The cloud has passed”. Saudi Arabia 
relies too heavily on Egyptians and Syrians in the 
government services, notably in education and health, 
to afford a breach with President Nasser. Meanwhile, 
the Saudi authorities are watching with anxiety the 
course of events in Iraq, hoping that General Qasim 
will find enough support among moderate Iraqis to 
check the rise of communism. Labour in the Saudi oil- 
fields is under strict government control, and is still 
nationalist rather than communist in sentiment. But 
with an expansionist communist party working out- 
ward from Iraq, the climate might change; and Saudi 
Arabia has already enough essential adjustments to 
make to dread further complications, 
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Among Saudi problems in the sphere of international 
relations are the inland and offshore boundaries in 
the Persian Gulf area, their importance consisting 
partly in the oil that may or may not underlie the 


regions concerned, and partly in the amount of national - 


pride at stake. 


TaRTING from the north the offshore boundaries 
with Kuwait have not yet been determined, though 
Saudi officials think that no great obstacles to agree- 
ment exist. Related to the Kuwait offshore problem is 
an obscure little dispute with Persia, con ing two 
tiny islands near the middle of the Persian Gulf, al- 
Farsiyah and al-Arabiyah. These islands were unin- 
habited until 1955, when the Persian government 
established garrisons on them. Both Saudi Arabia and 
Britain protested against the Persian action, Saudi 
Arabia on her own behalf, Britain on behalf of 
Kuwait. When the Shah visited Riyadh in 1957, a 
temporary agreement was patched up. While both sides 
reserved their full rights, the Persians agreed to aban- 
don al-Arabiyah, which has since been occupied by 
Saudi troops. 

Further to the south-east, the Bahrainis are getting 
restive at the delay in exploiting the offshore area lying 
between Bahrain and Saudi Arabia. By the terms of an 
agreement concluded between the ruler of Bahrain and 
King Saud early last year, the Saudis were given the 
right of exploiting the area on condition that the 
Bahrainis got half the profits, Since then, the Saudis 
have done nothing about it, doubtless considering that 
they would be better served by the exploitation of 
other areas where all the profits would be theirs. 

The frontier between Saudi Arabia and the British- 
protected shaikhdom of Qatar is still undrawn, but the 
lack of definition is of little importance in practice. 
Relations between the Shaikh of Qatar, Ali ibn Ab- 
dullah Al Thani, and King Saud are cordial; there is a 
local saying that "the frontiers of Saudi Arabia extend 
to Doha (the capital of Qatar) and those of Qatar to 
Riyadh”. In other words, the actual frontier has no real 
significance. Nevertheless, the Saudi authorities are 
incensed by past efforts of the British to push the 
boundary southward to include within Qatar watering- 
places which are claimed by the Saudis. 

The dispute between Saudi’ Arabia and the most 
westerly of the Trucial Coast shaikhdoms, Abu Dhabi, 
is much more contentious. Abu Dhabi claims the whole 
coastline of the Persian Gulf west of Abu Dhabi as far 
as the Gulf of Udaid, near the base of the Qatar pen- 
insula. The claim of Abu Dhabi to Udaid is also con- 
tested by the Shaikh of Qatar. When an Abu Dhabi 
police post was set up last year at Udaid, on the 
southern promontory enclosing the gulf, the Qatar 
authorities set up a rival post on the northern pro- 
montory. Insults and a certain amount of not very 
angry shooting have been exchanged by the two posts 
across the narrow strip of water dividing them. 
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In the nineteen-thirties, when relations between 
Britain and Saudi Arabia were still cordial, the Saudi — 
government proposed a frontier line that would have 
given them some thirty miles of coast south and east 
of Qatar. When the British government rejected this 
proposal, the Saudi attitude hardened; and an attitude 
that was hard then has become much harder since. The 
thirty-mile proposal, judging by current Saudi state- 
ments, has been buried for ever. The Saudis now claim 
about 160- miles of coast south and east of Udaid. 
Present indications are that the ruler of Qatar would 
recognise the Saudi claim to Udaid. 


In the east, the Saudi quarrel with Abu Dhabi merges 
into a el quarrel with the Sultan of Muscat over 
possession of the Buraimi oasis. The Saudis claim the 
whole oasis on the basis of intermittent control ever 
since the eighteenth century. By contrast, Abu Dhabi 
claims six of the eight villages of thé oasis, Muscat the 
remaining two; and their claims ave been enforced by 
British arms. Much of the dispute concerns exceedingly 
obscure matters, such as the nature of past de facto 
control, traditional tribal loyalties, the payment of 
taxes, and the conflicting statements of local notables, 
In one recent case, a tribal chief in the disputed area 
stated, without apparent awareness of the contra- 
diction, that his people owed allegiance to King Saud 
and the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi. 

The dispute between Saudi Arabia and Muscat goes 
beyond Buraimi, and embraces the whole interior of 
Oman. King Saud claims no sovereignty over Oman, 
but he rejects the pretensions of the Sultan of Muscat 
in that area. Ghalib bin Ali, the Imam of Oman; is now 
a guest of King Saud in the Persian Gulf port of 
Dammam. With him are his brother Talib, who led the 
revolt against the Sultan’s authority in 1957, and Suli- 
man bin Himyar, one of the tribal chiefs of the Oman 
area. The three men escaped from Oman when the 
revolt was crushed by the intervention of British 
ground troops and aircraft, after nearly two years of 
intermittent fighting. / 

The Saudis claim that the authority of the Sultan of 
Muscat over the tribes of the Oman interior has seldom 
been more than nominal. Mére often it has been the 
tribes that have threatened the Sultan in his own capital, 
British writers of the imperial age seemed to take pride 
in stressing that the Sultan owed his position, even in 
Muscat and its imediate vicinity, to British moral and 
material support. Twice in the past five years, British 
troops have had to intervene to assert his authority 
beyond the coastal strip. In view of such circumstances, 
the Saudis argue, it is vain to presume that the Sultan 
has a right to direct the affairs of the Omani interior. It 
seems certain that the Omanis will continue to enjoy 
Saudi support, unless the British-protected shaikhdoms 
go far towards meeting Saudi claims elsewhere. Even 
if that happens, the Saudi government may continue 
to back the Omanis against the Sultan so long as they 
regard him as being weak and dependent on British 
support. i 


—t—-+ — 
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Waiting for Khrushchev 


BY A CORRESPONDENT IN HELSINKI 


bes Helsinki in summer the political observer usu- 
ally finds little of interest. The Diet takes a three- 
month holiday, a truce is declared on the home front 
and most Finnish politicians retire to island or lake-side 
for a nature cure, But this year will be different. 

Mr Khrushchev will round off his Scandinavian tour 
in August by a two or three day stop-over in Helsinki. 
Talks have already started with the Russians on a new 
long-term trade agreement for 1961-65 and are ex- 
pected to continue for some weeks. Both these events 
will test the Finns’ ”brinkmanship”, their ability to 
satisfy the big neighbour without becoming isolated 
from the West, 

The Finnish government is genuinely pleased that 
Mg Khrushchev extended his Scandinavian trip to Fin- 
land, It implies that he recognises Finland as part of the 
Nordic bloc. Moreover, it is possible that his Scandi- 
navian hosts — in particular the Swedes — may inti- 
mate to him that their friendliness could be disturbed 
by undue Soviet harshness towards Finland. A Scandi- 
navian tour could be a good psychological preparation 
for the settlement the Finns hope to have with Mr 
Khrushchev in Helsinki. 

The meeting between President Kekkonen and Mr 
Khrushchev in Leningrad last January formally ended 
the winter crisis in Finnish-Soviet relations, but left 
some unsolved questions. The most prominent is 
whether or not the Soviet veto on Social Democrat 
participation in the Finnish government is to be lifted 
and Finland thus enabled to form the majority govern- 
ment so badly needed. 

Last month, in the columns of Pravda,Mr Khrush- 
chev accused the Social Democrat leaders of collabo- 
ration with western imperialists. Sanguine Finns point 
out that he specifically named the four leaders, \elars 
Tanner, Leskinen, Pitsinki and Lindblom, but did not 
attack the party itself. The more sceptical regard the 
Pravda interview as a bluff designed to encourage the 
moderate Social Democrats to effect another split in 
the party, already weakened by the withdrawal of one 
Socialist opposition group last year. They remind each 
other that the splitting of the Czech Socialist party was 
a preliminary to the take-over in Czechoslovakia. 

However, Mr Khrushchev’s attitude has had an 
effect. Concern for national unity has led to talks, into 
which the president has been drawn, between moderate 
Agrarians and moderate Social Democrats. It has been 
suggested that, when Mr Khrushchev arrives in Hel- 
sinki, President Kekkonen should tell him firmly that 
in the autumn Finland will have to replace the present 
Agrarian minority cabinet by a majority coalition em- 
bracing the Agrarians, the Socialist opposition, mod- 
erate Social Democrats and the two small Swedish and 
Liberal parties. The Conservatives would be left out to 
balance the exclusion of the Communists, and Mr 
Khrushchev’s four bétes noires would not get cabinet 
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seats. In return, Mr Khrushchev would be asked to 
accept the fact that Mr Tanner and Mr Leskinen have 
such firm control over the Social Democrat party org- 
anisation that little can be done to evict them before 
the next party congress in 1960. 

President Kekkonen will certainly not consider this 
suggestion until he has seen the results of the Geneva 
conference and any summit meeting, and is in a better 
position to gayge Mr Khrushchev’s likely reaction. It 
would appear, however, that the days of the four 
Social Democrat Jeaders are numbered. More and more 
Finnish politicians, even within their own party, now 
regard them as unfortunate victims of Finland’s en- 
forced “brinkmanship” and believe that they will 
sooner or later have to be induced to withdraw from 
the limelight. 

The current negotiations for the third long-term 
trade agreement with the Soviet Union offer the Finns 
another exercise in "brinkmanship”. The Finns were 
pioneers in concluding this typically east block type 
of agreement and admit that the trade has proved 
advantageous, in particular in providing a market for 


‘their shipbuilding and engineering industry, originally 


built up to pay Soviet war reparations. The crisis last 
winter, however, showed that it does provide the Rus- 
sians with a means of exerting pressure. In negotiating 
the new agreement for 1961-65 the Finns have once 
again to try to reach a balance between their own eco- 
nomic advantage, the Soviet desire for increased trade 
and the poljtical consequences of too’ great a depen- 
dence on the Soviet market. , 


A new factor complicates the issue : the Soviet drive 
to expand trade with western Europe. The Finns believe 
that the Russians now regard the Finnish market as a 
shop-window. It has become a matter of prestige for 
them to sell in Finland, a typical "western” market, 
more of the goods they. are seeking to export to 
western Europe. They have already intimated that they 
want to place more cars, machinery and consumer 
goods in Finland and less of the raw materials — oil, 
solid fuéls and grain — that have been Finland’s staple 
imports. Finland can scarcely agree to increased quotas 
for these items without imposing restrictions on western 
imports. This in turn would endanger Finland’s multi- 
lateral agreement with the OEEC countries, due for 
re-negotiation in September or October, and possibly 
also the prospects for a Nordic customs union, regarded 
by many Finns as their last hope of retaining solid eco- 
nomic ties with the West. Reports that the Russians 
had asked for restrictions on western imports have been 
officially denied by the Finns, 


The Finns may also lose the 40 million roubles’ worth 
of free currency paid annually by the Russians under 
the prevailing agreement for certain Finnish ships and 
engineering exports. The Russians evidently regard this 
payment as a dangerous precedent for their dealings 
with other west European countries. If they insist on 
dropping it, the Finns will have difficulty in finding 
sufficient imports to balance the trade. 
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More than a business asset, the Stenorette Dictating Machine is 

now a business essential. A machine made to make business easier, to make 

FERS LL office work go faster. Nearly half a million Stenorettes are now in use 
G R 8 a 9 fe in offices everywhere, handling correspondence, recording telephone 

conversations and conferences verbatim. Providing, in fact, all the facilities 
for rapid time-saving dictation and easy, accurate transcription. : 
Providing them at a fraction of the cost of any other form of dictation 
on the market—including old-fashioned shorthand. 
Have your secretary post the coupon for details. 


teomorettea 


ane nenei nana 


‘ . | Please send a copy of your FREE BROCHURE explaining how the Stenorette 
Price 534 Guineas —_ including these accessories: can make office work go faster, more efficiently and accurately. t 
TAPE CASSETTE AND SPARE SPOOL, DUAL-PURPOSE DYNAMIC 


MICROPHONE, TRANSCRIPTOR EARPHONE AND CLIP, Name i 
TRANSCRIPTION FOOT CONTROL AND DUST COVER. 


i 

GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD Famers 
Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
Trade enquiries to: NEWLANDS PARK, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E.26 

, Gactronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Limited) 
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How many pfennigs 
make a fpound? 


Before you go on holiday abroad the National Provincial 
Bank will put you ‘in the know’ on currency matters and deal 
with the necessary formalities. We can tell you the best way 

' to take your money: in currency or travellers’ cheques . . 
where to change it and what are the present rates of exchange. 
If you are travelling abroad on business, then the experience 


of our specialists in overseas business is at your disposal. 


National Provincial j- jricsy sevia 





NATBPONAL PROVINCHAL BANK LIMITED 








British Bankin 2 


an 2451a 


These are the territories served by 
THE CHARTERED BANK and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limitéd, through a 
system of one hundred branchés extending to most 
centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, 
South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by expert knowledge and long 


experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. : cee NEY RIS 2 oe 
In London an effective credit information service os ols et BORNEO 
and skilled assistance and advice are available to eS 


merchants and marajfacturers seeking new business 
connexions in Asian markets. 


‘THE CHARTERED BANK 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter ena 





Branches ia the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool Agéncies as New York and Hamburg. 


ayety THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
mmemnmeme Head Office: 2.and 3 Crosby Square Londen. EC3 
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COMPUTERS ON THE COUNTER — I 


WORLD 





How does One Choose ? 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HEN a company considers buying a computer, 
it usually asks two questions : what kind do 
we need for our particular jobs ? Is it worth 

waiting because new ones available in a year or two 
may make the present generation of computers out of 
date ? There is no simple set of rules which one could 
apply to answer the first question, for though one can 
pay a consultant’s fee for a “feasibility study’, the real 
answer may need one or two man-years of work; the 
most that can now be offered here are some sketchy 
suggestions that will help the prospective customer to 
ask a salesman the right questions before getting to the 
stage of calling in a consultant. To the second quest- 
ion, it has been possible for several years to reply that 
with proper use one of the first-generation computers 
should show a handsome return on capital before 
anything radically new was available; and that it 
would continue to serve as a useful tool for some 
years after new types had become available just as one 
keeps in use other capital goods such as machine tools, 
typewriters, and cars, long after the appearance of 
technical improvements. Recently, however, appro- 
priately enough about the time that the first British 
computer exhibition was held, one began to hesitate 
about this advice. The design of computers is on the 
move again. In some fields computers now advertised, 
and perhaps available in 12 to 18 months, will have 
new features and facilities attainable only by a radical 
departure from earlier ideas and techniques, ; 

The computers now commercially available may be 
grouped into a rough pattern : 


Machines of modest size and speed, for which 

* the programme of instructions is set up ina 
mechanical form such as a plug-board. This limits 
the number of steps in the programme to some- 


where between 70 and 200, and involves slightly 
more trouble and cost in changing the programme 
than does the machine into which one feeds the 
programme of instructions through the same 
medium (say punched cards or tape) as one puts 
in the data. Such machines constitute an inter- 
médiate stage between the electronic multiplying 
punch in the traditional punched-card installation 
and the more versatile electronic computers. 


Machines which use an electronically-stored 
* programme have much greater flexibility. 
One could immediately think of increasing the 
programme to a length of the order of 1,000steps; 
and since the machine can take in additional in- 
structions as readily as additional data, usually 
from punched cards, there is an absolute limit to 
the length of the calculations it can carry out. 
Amongst the earlier machcines in this group, 
which were still "slow” in terms of actual cal- 
culating “digit frequency”, were the Hollerith 
HEC 4 and the IBM 650; the basic designs of 
both are still in service, but with various refine- 
ments. ; 


3 Machines that work much faster were in 

* demand first from the scientific and technical 
users of electronic computers; there are several 
computers that calculate at from three to ten 
times the speed of those in Group 2, originally 
designed for scientific work, including the Ferr- 
anti Pegasus, Elliott 405, English Electric Deuce, 
and Leo Il. All have since been arranged to work 
with the ancillary equipment needed for commer- 
cial’ work (magnetic tape input and output 
punched-card-readers, line printers, etc.) and 
provide the opportunity for “integrated data 
processing” as distinct from mechanised clerical 
work. This means that in doing payrolls, for 








example, one prepares not only returns for PAYE, 
etc., and analysis of the coins required, but also 


analyses of job costs and perhaps statistics of 
absenteeism and sickness amongst different classes 
of employee. 


Although they are very different technically, 

* one can group together the Ferranti Mercury 

and the IBM 704-705, on the ground that each is 

a substantial step ahead of the same manu- 

facturer’s other machines, both in speed and in 
price, 


The prospective purchaser may decide on the group 
from which he will select his computer (a) by fixing 
the sum of money which he s prepared to invest in an 
experiment in computing or (b) as a result of a detailed 
study of the work he wishes to put on the computer 
and of the characteristics of available machines. On the 
first basis, he should remember that the larger machine 
involves larger running costs. This applies not only to 
the annual cost of technical maintenance (say 5 per 
cent of capital cost) but also to the salary bill for pro- 
grammers and operators to keep the machine busy. The 
second method requires a special study in each in- 
stance, but an outline of the way in which payrolls 
might be tackled on machines in the different groups 
may be instructive. 


A plugged-programme machine (Group 1) would 

require two runs on the weekly payroll : the first 
would convert hours worked and wage rates into gross 
wages for the week and cumulative pay for the tax 
year; and the second run (after entering total tax due 
to date from tables outside the computer) would 
compute this week’s tax and the net pay after all 
regular statutory and voluntary deductions entered on 
the employee’s record card. On the other hand a 
Group 3 machine (several of which are being used for 
payrolls of 10,000 and upwards) would take in amend- 
ments to hourly. rates, etc, at the same time as the 
record of hours worked, use an internal tax table, and 
deliver the statement of net pay and all deductions, 
accumulate totals due to tax and other funds, and 
prepare a coin analysis. The length of programme for 
payrolls on suth a machine can range from 1,000 to 
10,000 computer instructions according to the num- 
ber of contingencies covered, e.g. holiday pay in 
advance, exhaustion of entitlement to sick pay, auto- 
matic increase of wage rate on birthday. The time 
would be from a half second to several seconds per 
pey-slip, according to the complexity of the pro- 
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gramme, and a 100-line-a-minute printer would 
usually be able to take the output direct. A Group 4 
computer would do the simple calculations involved 
in payroll, invoicing, or inventory contrel se fast that 
the output would have to be taken away on magnetic 
tape, for subsequent printing over a lenger time. One 
would therefore not choose a Group 4 machine for 
mechanised clerical work” alone, but only if one had 
in addition more sophisticated calculations, perhaps in 
linear programming or in actuarial work, Some pros- 
pective customers may incidentally need warning that 
they should check the floor loading, power supply 
and access for fairly bulky equipment in the office 
where they plan to put a computer. 


I" the next generation of computers, due in a year 

or two’s time, there are two new principles to be 
reckoned with: "parallel function” and “transistor- 
isation”; their implications will be discussed in a 
second article. 

The first of these is a method of still further 
increasing the rate at which a computer works, after 
engineering techniques have been pushed to their 
economic limit, by enabling other parts of the machine 
to work at the same time that calculations are in 
progress. The second, the substitution of transistors 
or other kinds of “solid-state efements” for electronic 
valves, besides being almost essential to the first, will 
in future have an effect on the design of computers 
of all sizes, - 


The first is therefore a pattern of design; the second, 
vital to it, is a more economical mode of operation. 


In the search for higher computer speeds, one ob- 
vious approach was to raise the "digit frequency” or 
pulse rate of the machine; but this factor has now 
settled at an economic maximum of about a million 
pulses a second, so that a digit group or “word” of 
40 digits takes 40 millionths of a second to move from 
one part of the machine to another ,or to add to 
another similar number, if the digits are handled serial- 
ly. The second approach was to make every part of 
the machine handle all the digits of a ”word” or 
number simultaneously. This is called a2 “parallel” 
machine but very few have been built during the era 
of valve computers. Since the active parts have to be 
multiplied forty-fold to handle all. digits at ence, such 
a machine using valves tends to be costly and bulky. 
But these difficulties are alleviated te some extent by 
transistor or “solid-state” techniques, and the new 
large machines are beginning to use parallel arithmetic 
units. 


(To be concluded). 
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Employment S teady 


Rew in the number of people out of work 
during the last two months do not seem to 
have brought about any corresponding rise in the 
numbers in jobs. Employ: mene did show slightly more 
than its usual seasonal rise in April; but the rise of 
48,000. during May recorded in the figures published 
last week seems on the other hand to -have been rather 
less than is usual at the time of year. The margins are 
so tiny against a total of 22,852,000 people in civil 
employment, that the safest conclusion is "No change”. 
This in. itself would not be difficult to reconcile with 
the slight tendency to rise recorded in industrial pro- 
duction, particularly as there does seem. to have been, 
within the whole, a more than seasonal rise in manu- 
facturing employment; people as well as machines are 
still considerably under-employed in many British fac- 
tories. It is less easy to understand why the reduction 
in numbers unemployed does not show; can there still 
be significant numbers of married women, old men, and 
foreign workers losing jobs but not troubling to re- 
gister as unemployed ? ; 


The new index of engineering output and orders 
produced ‘by the Board of Trade showed production 
there as slightly lower than in February and’ 8 per cent 
below the level of March, 1958. Allowing for the inci- 
dence of the Easter holidays, however, it appears that 
the volume of output in these industries (which exclude 
shipbuilding, marine engineering and vehicles) was 
rather higher than a year- before. It was also somewhat 
higher than the value of the orders obtained during the 
month, so that the amount of orders on hand declined; 
the fall was entirely in export orders. Early indications 
are that in April output in these industries was well 
above the level twelve months before. Industrialists in 
this sector of British industry, reporting to the Fede- 
ration of British Industyies a week ago, were as cheer- 
ful as in other industries, 


Steel Demand Firm 


Te production dipped a little last month as 
the result of the Whitsun holidays, orders for steel 
have continued to come in at a higher rate than in the 
early months of the year, and the industry is still 
operating at about 81 per cent of steelmaking capacity, 
against lees than 75 per cent at the beginning of the 
year. The Iron and Steel Board has now published 





fuller results from its quarterly census of consumers’ 
and merchants’ stocks. These confirm that stocks were 
being run. down in the first quarter of the year, but 
at a lower rate than before. They also suggest, that 
actual consumption of steel, after allowing for seasorial 
factors, may have been fractionally higher than in the 
last quarter of 1958,,which seems to have been the low 


point of the steel recession, (It may be noted that the . sr 


board, following perhaps the bad example of the Na- 
tional Institute of Economic and Social Research, has 
begun publishing seasonally “corsected” estimates of 
steel consumption without either its estimates of ‘the 
“actual” consumption figures or the seasonal adjusters 


that it: chooses to apply; this is an example of parti- © 


cularly bad statistical manners in that the “actual” sfi- 
gures are published. nowhere else.) 

At the end of March, consumers held about 3, 799 00 . 
tons of finished steel, which the board reckoned to :be. 


- 


14.6 weeks’ consumption at the low rate of the first. ... 


quarter (which would imply that they estimate _"ac- 


tual” consumption to have been about 3,380,000 tons). 
At the pre-recession rate of steel consumption reached 

at about the end of 1957, however, this much steel in 
stock would represent less than 11 weeks’ consumpti@h. 
It.is perhaps not surprising, given the comfortable kind 
of margins that British steel customers prefer, that a 
fair proportion of them appear at least to haveceased 


to run down stocks, if not necessarily yet to have . 


started building them up again. Stocks of certain steel... 


products, indeed, have been falling for some time; 


consumers’ holdings of sheet steel, in particular, at” 


417,000 tons in March, were lower than at any tithe 
since early 1955. New steelmaking and rolling capacity 
for sheet is coming in at the Steel Company of Wale 
this summer ,and should be adding substantially $0. 
British output; but with the present boom in sales- of 
cars and other metal consumer goods, imports of sheet. 


have been rising this year. 0780 


Exports Beat Expectation 


eo has fared unexpectedly well in its overseas 


trade so far this year. The sharp fall in exports to 4 
the primary producing countries has been more than | 


offset by a further expansion in shipments to North 
America and by the recent recovery in sifipments to 


Europe. In May British exports rose still furthers by» > 
£3% million to a new peak of £299.2 million fobyve 
bringing the average for the first five months ofjthe g<« 


year to £277 million, two per cent higher than a year », 
ago. That comparison masks the sharp improvement 
during the last two ..onths, when exports were ning 
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per cent higher than in April and May last year and 
13 per cent above the first quarter’s average. 

Imports in May fell surprisingly sharply by £35 
million to £311 million cif.; the avefage for April 
and May was seven per cent higher than a year ago, 
and the average for the first five months, at £319 
million, was less than four per cent higher than a 
year ago. With re-exports {1.1 million lower at 
£10.2 million in May, the apparent visible deficit was 
almost wiped out, amounting to only £1% million, 
the smallest ever. For the first five months the average 
deficit was just over {£31 million a month, only 
£8¥% million mone than the exceptionally small deficit 
in the first five months of 1958. As’the Board of Trade 
remarks, if exports and imports afé reckoned on an 
f.o.b. basis, and allowance is made for invisible earnings, 
‘ Britain “must have earned a handsome surplus in 
May”. 

~Though imports have gone up, and can be expected 
to rise further, the cost has been cushioned by lower 
import prices, especially of food and petroleum. Despite 
the general recovery in commodity prices British 
import prices in April were three per cent cheaper than 
in December last year. The official index of import 
prices includes items, such as bacon and butter, which 
are not covered by The Economist commodity indic- 
ator; both these items have fallen this year. And the 
index is weighted (as The Economist’s is not) according 
to the composition of imports in the base year 1954. 
As market prices become reflected in prices of imports 
the index is likely to rise, but it can hardly rise very 
far in what is left of this year. And any deterioration 
in Britain’s terms of trade from now on will start from 
an exceptionally favourable level. British export prices 
this year have held steady, and the ratio of import to 
export prices in April was more advantageous than at 
any time in recent years. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Fifth Consortium 


o one can have felt any surprise that the Central 
Electricity Generating Board awarded the: ton- 
tracts for its 500 megawatt nuclear power station at 
Trawsfynydd in Wales to the consortium known as 
Atomic Power Constructions Ltd. This is the fifth big 
nuclear engineering consortium in the country. Formed 
two years after the other four, it never had a chance 
to bid for the first four initial nuclear power contracts. 
The "phasing out” of the nuclear power programme 
meant that the group had to wait for the best part of 
another two*years before the CEGB invited tenders for 
its proposed Welsh nuclear power station; the award 
has, indeed, been announced rather sooner than ex- 
pected. Although the CEGB did consider bids from the 
other consortia, these must have felt that it was doing 
so merely to have some kind of yardstick by which to 
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judge the price and engineering of the bid submitted 
by APC. 


The £60 million power station brings the amount 
of nuclear plant under construction in this country to 
nearly 1,900 megawatts out of a proposed nuclear 
power programme of between 5,000 and 6,000 mega- 
watts. In other words, roughly a third of the pro- 
gramme is now in hand, leaving a further 3,000 to 
4,000 awatts to be built between now and 1967. 
With the CEGB now ordering nuclear plant in units 
of 500 megawatts and asking planning permission for 
stations of 1,000 megawatts, the most that the industry 
can expect is that contracts. will be placed for eight 
more nuclear stations to complete the programme, and 
the actual number may well be less. There is no hope 
therefore that any of these groups will secure at home 
orders for one new statidn a year, which most com- 
panies consider the minimum needed to keep their 
nuclear drawing offices usefully employed. Lord 
Chandos has been ‘the first member of any of the con- 
sortia to admit that his group was actually losing money 
on its nuclear investment. But none of them went into 
the industry expecting a quick return and two, the 
Nuclear Power Plant Company and General Electric 
Company, have shown that it is possible to secure export 
contracts even in spite of current second thoughts on 
nuclear power. The exchange agreement recently 
signed between GEC and the German MAN en- 
gineering group shows one way in which the British 
consortia may widen their market. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


The Ministry Intervenes 


7" deciding to throw what amounts to a lifeline to 
the Handley Page Herald, the Ministry of Supply 
has chosen a course of action that airlines are tending 
to regard with some suspicion. The Herald falls into 
the class of aircraft loosely described as ”Dakota re- 
placements” : ic. a fairly rugged machine for feeder 
line operations in territory closed to aircraft like the 
Viscount. Handley Page has spent about .£4 million 
in developing the aircraft as a private venture but has 
failed to sell it because potential customers want some 
evidence of how the aircraft behaves in commercial 
service — which they obviously cannot have while no 
airline will buy it. To end this stalemate, the Ministry 
of Supply has agreed to buy three aircraft from 
Handley Page, at a probable cost of about £180,000 
apiece, which will then be operated next summer, by 
British European Airways on those parts of the Scottish 
services where BEA’s Viscounts cannot go. 

There is probably a great deal more to this arrange- 
ment than meets the eye. BEA has already resisted some 
fairly strong pressure to take the Herald under its wing 
and place a genuine production order for a limited 
fleet. The precise terms on which it will operate the 
Ministry's Heralds have yet to be worked out but 
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CAPITAL 


can be 
a decisive 
factor 


Jor industrial and commercial en- — 





terprises in their expansion and pro- 
gress. I.C.F.C,’s function is to pro- 
vide capital for small and medium 
concerns in Great Britain in the 
form of long-term loans and share 


capital. 












Our booklet, J.4, ‘Capital for Bus- In New Zealand 
iness and Where to Find It’, will be he’s a national institution... 
Sent on request. and so are we! 












INDUSTRIAL, € COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 






__ Power from natural steam. That's the significance behind 
the new Geo-Thermal plant at Wairakei, where maximum 




















LIMITED capacity is now 250,000 k.w., and where the knowledge and 

Shareholders: The English and experience of the Civil Engineer is so indispensable. Yes, the 

Scottish Banks Civil Engineer is a figure of national importance in New 

Zealand. And when he wants banking services he comes to 

Head Office: 7 Drapers’ Gardens, us~for we are national too. We have more than 150 
London, E.C.2 branches and agencies in the North and South Island, and 
Tel: NATional 86215 our service is expert and comprehensive. If you live, work, 


trade or travel in New Zealand - or indeed if you wish to 
know anything at all about the country ~ isn’t it logical to 
contact the National Bank of New Zealand? 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 








BRANCHES: 
Birmingnam - 214 Hagley Road 
Edgbaston +181 
Leicester - 31 Friar Lane Granby 854 
Manchester - 73 Whitworth Street 
Central 5429 
Leeds - Headrow House Leeds 22727 

Edinburgh - 33 Charlotte Square 
Edinburgh 30212 






















Head Office: 8, Moorgate, Londen, E.C.2. (MONarch 8311) 
West Bad Branch: 14 Charies 11 Street, Landon, S.W.1. (TRAfalgar 6791) 
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T am the very pattern of a modern business fitment, 

For forward-looking Companies essential equipment. 

On paper or magnetic tapes, on cards replete with punches, 

I provide the facts and figures to substantiate your hunches, 
In fractions of a second I'll produce the right statistics, 

I’m the crystal ball’s successor in all matters of logistics. 

Z assist in forward planning, I assess each forward shipment, 
@ am the very model of a modern business fitment. 


Men and Machines at your service 


| Whatever the size of your business, if you believe that your 
esearch, production, marketing or financial affairs are 
‘capable of improvement there are well-established reasons 
for thinking that International Computers and Tabulators 
ean help you. 


‘ {-C-T is the largest manufacturer of data processing 
‘equipment in Great Britain. It offers you the widest range of 
this equipment in the world--punched card machines using 
21, 40, 80 and 160 column cards — to small, medium and 
Qarge electronic computers employing combinations of 
punched cards, paper tapes and magnetic tapes. This is 





backed by Hollerith’s 50 years and Powers-Samas’ 43 years 
of experience in this field. 

Determining the optimum method of employing data 
processing equipment is a highly skilled task. I-C-T staff 


are experienced in these matters. The combination of I-C-T - 


staff, equipment and training has proved valuable to enter- 

prises of widely divergent character and size. It is currently 

saving time, cutting costs, assisting in production control 

and forward planning in firms with a pay roll of under 20, loeal 

authorities, nationalised industries and vast corporations. 
We suggest that you get in touch with us. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS 
AND TABULATORS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 8080 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OVERSEAS 
_ ALL THE RESOURCES OF HOLLERITH AND POWERS-SAMAS 
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the attitude of the corporation suggests that it has no 
intention of losing money on the deal. From the 
Ministry’s point of view there are, however, several 
obvious advantages in the new arrangement. It is much 
more satisfactory for the Ministry to buy a small 


number of aircraft at a fixed price than to put money 


into aircraft development at a much earlier stage when 
the final product is just as likely to turn, out a goose as 
a swan. The only problem is where, having bought the 
aircraft, to find an operator for them. Both nationalised 
air corporations. are understandably sensitive to any- 
thing that looks like pressure to buy or use aircraft of 


_ the Ministry’s rather than their own choice. If the 


Ministry of Supply decides to help the Avro 748 in 
the same way — this is a direct competitor of the 
Herald which is still under construction — the most 
likely choice of user will be either Transport Command 
or one of the independent airlines. 


DIAMONDS 
Spur of Competition 


usr over four years ago the scientists of the 
General Electric Company of the United States 
manufactured a synthetic diamond of the same size as 


The Hovercraft at Sea 
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natural crushing boart. As the synthetics came into pro- 
duction, the price for them was reduced to around 21s. 
a carat, just above the 20s. a carat charged by the cen- 
tral selling organisation for crushing boart. Competition 
from outside the syndicate, however, was not confined 
to price. In resin bonded wheels, on which the grinding 
pressure is light, and where a fine and accurate finish 
is required the synthetic grit was probably superior to 
the natural grit, which consisted of solid blocky par- 
ticles and tended to tear out of the resin bond. Now, 
after many months of research, De Beers has intro- 
duced a new natural grit for resin bonded wheels. The 
new grit consists of friable, irregularly shaped particles 
that will wear down gradually and not tear out of the 
bond so frequently. It is said by De Beers to be 40 per 
cent more efficient than the old natural grit, and it is 
likely to be as least as effective as the synthetic grit. 
The central selling organisation is, in effect, offering 
a new gtade of crushing boart, specially sorted for use 
in resin bonded wheels. The old grit will continue to 
be sold for use in metal and ceramic bonded wheels, 
where the grinding pressure is high. At the same time, 
the quality of industrial stones for drilling purposes 
(where there is no competition from synthetics) is to 
be improved. Here again it is largely a problem of 
selection and sorting, though in this case stones ‘which 
are round in shape and which are not friable are re- 


Cockerell, believes that neither aircraft nor 
ship practice can be directly applied, and 
the Hovercraft does seem an inherently 


FFSHORE behaviour of the prototype 
Hovercraft, which skims the water 
on a cushion of air, on its early tests augur- 
ed well for the future of the project on the 
first tests last week. The possibility of oper- 
ating over the sea has been established, and 
performance fulfilled the estimates in ad- 
vance. But this should not lead to the belief 
that ocean-going Hovercraft are just around 
the corner; much remains to be learnt 
before their technical and commercial feas- 
ibility can be determined. Estimates that 
have so far been published about the per- 
formance of large Hovercraft necessarily 
involve much guesswork, but the results of 
the present trials of the prototype will 
provide data for more reliable calcul- 
ations ~ especially for the 40-ton machine 
that is the logical second step. Small up- 
ward steps in size are essential if expensive 
errors are to be avoided, as those respons- 
ible for the project have pointed out. 

If nothing precise can yet be said about 
the performance of commercial Hovercraft, 
there are good reasons for believing that it 
will have genuine attractions compared with 
the aeroplane, the helicopter, and the ship. 
The chief of these are that it can lift ten 
Pounds for each pound of thrust it deve- 


lops, where a helicopter or conventional 
vertical take-off aeroplane can lift less than 
one pound; and that it can, on the basis of 
present knowledge, operate with a power/ 
weight ratio of about 70 h.p. a ton. That 
compares with 200 h.p. per ton for an aero- 
plane, 35 h.p. a ton for a car and 2-3 h.p. a 
ton for a small, fast ship like a cross-Channel 
ferry, and the payload of the Hovercraft 
can form a high proportion of its total 
weight. This will depend partly on the 
routes for which the machine is intended 
and where an emergency landing m ght 
have to be made. For use over rivers or 
lakes, the structure need not be so strong as 
for us¢ over the sea, and for use as a cross- 
Channel ferry the hull would not have to 
be as strong as for a machine to operate 
over the open sea. At present it seems that 
a Hovercraft may carry a payload of fro: 
30 to 50 per cent of its total weight, as high 
a proportion as a cross-Channel fer 

does, and much more than the 12 

cent of total weight that an 

take as payload. 

A second tactor complic stimates 
of a Hovercraft’s structure ( is ignor- 
ance of the type of structure that will prove 
most suitable. Its inventor, Mr C. &. 
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its development is only just 

gh so far progress has been 

swift and trouble-free, yet it 

surprising if it should remain so, 

1 problems arising from the fly- 

g altitude of one to eight feet for 4 to 

400-ton machines, and from the effects of 

waves, seem likely to be soluble, but further, 

so far unforeseen, difficulties may well 
arise, 










quired. The new stones, ”prepared to the specific shape 
and size required for particular diamond drilling ope- 
rations”, will give the drills, De Beers claims, a ’con- 
siderably longer life.” 













Closing the Ring 


ve diamond syndicate has thus demonstrated once 
more its willingness and ability to fight back on 
whatever front it is assailed from the outside. It prefers, 
however, not to see what it calls "the structure of the 
trade” disrupted : it would like to see the diamond pro- 
ducers, or even potential ones, inside the ring rather 
than outside it. And only recently De Beers has signed 
an agreement with Mr Jack Scott, giving it an interest 
in exclusive diamond prospecting operations in Basuto- 
land. Mr Scott has been prospecting in that territory 
for three years and he has found some “blue ground” 
and a few diamonds, but as yet no payable deposits. De 
Beers will now aid Mr Scott in his further explorations 
and if any diamonds are produced they will be sold 
through the central selling organisation., If diamonds 
in payable quantities are found in Basutoland, finance 
and a quota will be waiting for them. 

A new recruit is thus enrolled at a time when the 
contracts between the central selling organisation and 
the diamond producers will soon be due for renewal 
and when diamond sales have recovered from last 
year’s setback. Gem sales at £251 million in the first 
five months of this year compare with nearly £18 
million in the corresponding period of 1958, and in- 
dustrial sales of £12.2 million compare with nearly 
£6.9 million. The big increase in industrial sales seems 
to owe something to renewed buying by the United 
States stockpile; but how long this will continue, 
either for natural industrials or for synthetic ones, is 
problematical. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 





Unrepeatable Bargains 





HATEVER the effect of a reduction in rates on 

national savings on sales of the new securities 
would be, the Chancellor’s hint at the possibility of a 
reduction has given the expected stimulus to sales of 
existing securities. Savings reported by the national 
savings movement in the week to June 13, which 
roughly reflect actual transactoins in the week after 
Mr Amory’s speech, show net recepts of £ 11.7 million, 
compared with £1.5 million in the corresponding week 
of 1958. The most spectacular improvement was in 
savings certificates, with net receipts of £3.6 million 
compared with net repayments last year of £5 million. 
Defence bonds actually showed a slight deterioration. 
_ These appeal to more sophisticated investors, who may 
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already have their full allocation. In the first ten weeks 
of the fiscal year, total net recepts from these securities, 
deposits in the savings banks and from premium bonds 
total £67% million, compared with £25% million a 
year ago. 
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TATE AND LYLE 


Share Shop 


Ts shop through which Tate and Lyle sells its 
own equity in bearer warrants of £1 each to its 
own workers has recently been opened. For Tate and 
Lyle, for Associated Portland Cement, which intends 
to follow in Tate and Lyle’s footsteps, and for the 
sponsors of the scheme, Aims of Industry, the initial 
response from employees must seem encouraging. In 
the first week, the shop has sold 702 bearer warrants — 
194 on the first day — at prices, based on middle market 
prices, ranging between 48s. 4d. and 50s. 9d. In all, 
therefore, employees invested about £1,750 in the 
capital of the company for which they work. With 
the proclaimed intention of avoiding speculation, it is 
provided that an employee can buy no more than five 
warrants on any one day and must put down cash. 

As many as 300 other companies have expressed an 
interest in this scheme, and if ever they set up shops 
the employee-capitalist will be given some chance of 
diversification, for each shop will have the power to 
deal in the equity of any company participating in the 
scheme. If these ambitions are realised the stock ex- 
change, which must remain the fulcrum of investment, 
will be by-passed. If they are not realised the employee 
will be investing his savings in the company which 
pays him his .wages. Will many, even in the best 
managed of companies, be prepared to take this double 
risk ? The scheme, with its bearer warrants and im- 
mediate tax relief-on dividends, is certainly ingenious. 
But ingenuity misapplied can be a waste of energy. 





Frankfurt Undersells 


pe tg is becoming a more serious compe- 
titor of London in the European silver market. The 
German firm Degussa benefits from its proximity to 
supplies of silver behind the Iron Curtain; and it has 
secured a privileged position in buying Mexican silver. 
For some years, German firms’ free access to dollars has 
given them more room for manoeuvre than their com- 
petitors. This particular firm is said to have obtained 
a contract that gives it Mexican silver f.o.b. Tampico 
slightly below Messrs Handy & Harman’s published 
price in New York — now 915/8 cents. This pri- 
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Manufacturer's exports 
multiply 26 times in 10 years! * 


From an export turnover of £81,000 to over £2,000,000 in just ten years! \ 
That’s the success story of a manufacturer in the radio industry who went after ) 
the world markets in 1948 with the right sort of backing—ECGD insurance. 

In fact, had it not been for ECGD cover during these past ten years, a number ” 
of unforeseen losses might have cost him £236,000. What a good thing 

he was insured! For although £82,000 of this money has since been recovered, 
these are the sort of losses that no exporter, however big, can afford to face alone.’ 
There’s money, big money, to be made in the export markets. But a few bad 
debts or a suddenly blocked currency could bring serious financial loss. 

If you're all set to launch out overseas, first have a talk with your ECGD man. 
With ECGD behind you, you get your money whatever happens. 

For consumer goods the cost averages less than 10/- for every £100 insured. 
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vileged contract enables the German firm to deliver 
silver in Frankfurt at a price equivalent to 78 3/8d a 
fine ounce net, compared with the London price of 
784d to which costs of commission have to be added. 
Sonie:of the offtake of silver for the Continent that 
would normally be satisfied through London has, in 
Consequence, been supplied by Frankfurt. 

... This. would have led to a reduction in the London 
price-had it not been for the dearth of supplies in the 
London market. Official supplies of silver are still 
being: fed by about 150,000 ounces a week from the 
demonetisation of silver coin in Britain. These supplies 
are being accumulated in a stock now amounting to 
about I million ounces, which is being made available 
in small amounts by the Bank of England to supple- 
ment the supplies of newly mined silver, the arrivals 
of which are apt to be highly erratic. 


The slight divergence between the Frankfurt and 
London prices may disappear when the next instalment 
of the French silver purchasing programme comes on 
the market. So far no more than a comparatively small 
proportion of the 30 million ounces of silver needed 
for-the new French coinage has been bought. The size 
of these requirements is such that they will swamp the 
immediately -available supplies both in Frankfurt and 
Isondon. and call for some direct purchases from the 
United States. The US Treasury is still prepared to sell 
surplus silver at 91 cents, delivery San Francisco, which 
brings’ the New York quotation to the present pub- 
lished price of 91 3/8-5/8 cents. 


CHIVERS 
Money for Jam 


Boe in the struggle for control of Chivers, the 
A jam makers, fruit growers and canners, have con- 
fronted its ordinary shareholders with an extraordinar- 
ily.awkward predicament. There are two rival bidders 
in the field: Schweppes, supported by the board of 
Chivers, and St Martin Preserving. Mr Richard Scott, 
the chairman of St Martin, says he indicated to the 
chairman of Chivers as long ago as last October that 
St Martin was prepared to make a bid. In January, the 
directors of Chivers informed Mr Scott that they 
would be embarrassed by having to tender advice to 
the shareholders until the company’s full accounts for 
1958 were published; Mr Scott ageed to respect the 
wishes of the board and did not make an offer. 
»Then on June 6th, on the eve of the publication of 
the accounts, the terms of the Schweppes offer for the 
Chivers ordinary shares, which commanded the full 
stipport of the Chivers directors, were announced. The 
offer,~taking the form of either Schweppes ordinary 
shares or Schweppes ordinary shares plus some cash, 
put a Value of about 59s. 6d. on the Chivers shares, 
compared with a pre-bid market price of 47s. 6d. The 
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Chivers directors and the Chivers family interests, who 
together control 47% per cent of the equity, decided 
to accept that offer. They also received intimations 
from other shareholders of the intention. to close with 
that offer, bringing potential acceptances of the 
Schweppes bid to above $0 per cent of the ordi 
capital. Mr Richard Scott, the Chivers directors say, 
was informed of these facts. Nevertheless, St Martin 
Preserving announced its own bid: it was of 40s. in 
cash plus five St Martin 4s. ordinary shares for every 
one Chivers share and with St Martin shares quoted at 
6s. 3d. put a value of 71s. 3d. on the Chivers shares, 

Whoever wins or loses, this struggle poses some im- 
portant questions of principle. On the face of it, the 
bid by St Martin, offering a better price for the shares, 
appears the more attractive one to investors. As share- 
holders, the directors of Chivers have a perfect right 
to sell their shares to whom they like at whatever price 
they please. But if, as in this case, this action may 
frustrate other shareholders from securing an even 
better price, are the directors qua directors acting in the . 
best interests of the shareholders? As directors, they 
may claim they owe their duty to that intangible 
entity, the company, and not to shareholders; and as 
shareholders, to their own selfish interests. But does 
that give them the power to ignore the claims of the 
other owners of the company’s equity? Mr Scott’s 
statement left them the duty to explain to the Chivers 
shareholders why what seems to be a more attractive 
offer should be turned down for what seems to be a 
less attractive one. If they fail to satisfy other share- 
holders on this count, what meaning is to be attached 
to "equity” in Chivers? 


ACCEPTING HOUSES 


A New Member 


e chairman of Philip Hill, Higginson & Co, Mr 
Rudolph E.F. de Trafford, has joined the Ac- 
cepting Houses Committee, bringing its membership 
to 18. The Committee is a select one, which new- 
comers to the City (where one tends to stay a new- 
comer as long as in any village) find hard to enter. 
Two years ago Warburg and Company, one of the 
most forceful of the merchant banks which has not 
always met the approval of the old-established houses, 
joined the circle by taking over an existing member, 
Seligman and Company. Philip Hill is a young and 
forceful issuing house ;in 1950 it took over Higginsons, 
which had been a member of the Accepting Houses 
Committee before the war. Now the amalgamated firm 
has been taken into the fold. There are no clear-cut 
rules of eligibility; the deciding factor, as in acceptance 
business itself, is ”feel”. All members of the Committee, 
and a few others, enjoy the fine rate in the discount 
market on their acceptances, and the Bank of England 
will take their paper for re-discount. 
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YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 


ARD on the heels of the friendly 
merger between Commercial Union 
Assurance and North British and Mercantile 
Insurance has come another move towards 
consolidation within the insurance business, 
with Yorkshire Insurance making an offer 
to acquire the equity capital of Scottish 
Union and National Insurance. Economies 
should result in time from the merger of 
two such composite offices, and these the 
directors of both companies presumably 
had in mind in settling the terms of the 
merger. For the owners of the ordinary 
shares of Scottish Union and National the 
terms are attractive. The shares have en- 
joyed a strong rise in recent months, as 
Scottish Union and National was an obvious 
candidate for a take-over by a larger office. 
For every two of the £1 fully paid or- 
dinary shares in S.U. and N., three 10s. fully 
paid. ordinary shares in Yorkshire Insurance 
plus 32s. in cash are offered, and for every 
four £5 ”A” shares (10s. paid) in S.U. and 
N. three fully paid ordinary shares in York- 
shire Insurance plus 30s. in cash. With the 
10s. (nil paid) shares in Yorkshire Insurance 
standing at 57s. 6d., this offer puts a value 
of 118s, 6d. on the S.U. and N. ordinary 
shares (compared with the pre-bid market 
price of 104s.) and of 58s. 9d. on the "A” 
partly paid shares (against a pre-bid price 
of §2s. 3d.); the offer for the fully paid 
shares is thus slightly more valuable than 
that for the partly paid. 

Yorkshire Insurance, having along with 
other British offices suffered quite big losses 
on underwriting in North America, pulled 
out of that market and disposed of its in- 
terests there. One result of this merger may 
therefore be that S.U. and N. will also 
dispose of its American interests, for the 
choice that faces British underwriters in that 
market is either to be big or not to be there 
# all. 


MARKS AND SPENCER 


M“ss and Spencer's price-cutting cam- 
paign, launched a year ago, had a 
mixed reception. There were misgivings 
among those who thought profit margins 
Would be squeezed, there was optimism 
among staunch believers in price competi- 
tion. The full accounts and the chairman’s 
tfemarks at the annual meeting show that 
the optimists were justified. Turnover has 
increased from £ 130,000,000 to £ 134,000,000 
tnd net trading profits reached a record at 
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£7,700,000 (compared with £6,200,000 in 
the previous year). These results are largely 
the fruits of the company’s capital expen- 
diture programme to provide more selling 
space for a rapidly expanding range of 
goods, which involves not only buying new 
sites up and down the country, but also 
improving existing stores. What the chair- 
man, Sir Simon Marks, calls "the technolo- 
gical approach to merchandise” has also 
played its part: the research and develop- 
ment work carried out by the firm’s 60 
scientists and technologists has considera- 
bly "shortened the path between the advent 
of new man-made fibres and the production 
of the kind and quality of goods we think 
our public want,” says Sir Simon. 
During the year the company completed 
11 major new extensions and there are 15 
in hand. This remarkable building pro- 
gramme which "will require substantial in- 
vestment year by year” (and is to be finan- 
ced, as before from retained earnings) is 
in line with the general growth of capital 
investment in the distributive trades during 
the last few years, as the upsurge of in- 
vestment in manufacturing began to subside. 
At the same time, Marks and Spencer's 
concentration on improving management 
in its distributive outlets — paralleled, no 
doubt, in the powerful influence that it 
exerts on its suppliers — exemplifies the 
change in the balance of power in the 
marketing sphere. Dominance by the manu- 
facturer of branded goods is here, and not 
only here, being challenged by growing 
strength on the part of the distributor. 


HOUSE OF FRASER 


A S the profit figures of House of Fraser, 
the department stores group, for the 
year ended January 31st last included a 
full year’s trading from the subsidiaries, 
John Barker and Wylie and Lochhead, and 
most of the year’s profits of Arthur and 
Company, the improvement from £800,000 
to £ 1,290,000 in the net profits of the group 
does not seem to indicate any marked ex- 
pansion in the sales and profits of the 
group’s established stores. The 1957-58 ac- 
counts included only five months profits 
from John Barker and three months from 
Wylie and Lochhead. Moreover, the change 
to a flat rate of profits tax and the lower 
standard rate of tax have combined to re- 
duce the tax charge from £1,400,000 to 
£1,250,000 so that profits before tax are 
only £350,000 higher at £ 2,630,000. 
Nvertheless, the directors seem to be 
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reasonably confident about the future for 
they have raised the ordinary dividend from 
35 per cent to 40 per cent by declaring » 
special interim dividend of 5 per cent for 
1959-60. This payment will nor be taken 
into account when the normal dividends for 
the current year are considered. The earn- 
ings cover on a 40 per cent dividend is oaly 
1.2 times, reflecting not only the liberal 
dividend policy of the board but also the 
terms on which John Barker was acquired. 
The 5s. ordinary shares at 43s. 44d. yield 
4% per cent. 


DAILY MIRROR 


‘es the Daily Mirror will not be 
content to leave the magazine group, 
Amalgamated Press, in the same shape as 
it was when it ‘was acquired from the Berry 
family interests seems certain. And now ite 
balance sheet, drawn up on February 28th 
to include the assets and liabilities of 
Amalgamated Press and its subsidiaries, de~ 
monstrates that the Daily Mirror group hes 
plenty of money to finance any develop- 
ments it has in mind. The balance sheet, 
as it stood at the end of February, reflected 
not only the purchase of Amalgamated 
Press but also the sale of most of the Daily 
Mirror’s Australian interests and enough of 
its shareholding in ATV to recoup the ori- 
ginal cost of investment (leaving the Daily 
Mirror with a holding of 20,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each and of 720,000 "A” or- 
dinary shares of Ss. each in ATV). Thus 
over the year the net book value of fixed 
assets (including construction work in pro- 
gress) has been increased from £ 3.1 million 
to £16.3 million, and the group was left 
with £9 million (including quoted invest- 
ments) in liquid assets or just over £6 mit- 
lion (excluding them). 

Since the end of February, the group 
has sold off the rest of its Australian inte- 
rests; and its subsidiary, Amalgamated Press, 
has sold off its interest in Conde Nast, 
reinforcing liquid resources even further, 
Still to come, in whatever shape they may 
be, are the proceeds from the sale of 
Amalgamated Press’s holding in Southern 
Television. The Daily Mirror now has a 
stake in popular newspapers, magazines and 
commercial television and it is difficult to 
believe that its directors will leave all this 
cash idle for long. 

Investors buying the 5s. "A” ordinary 
shares at the present price of 23s. 6d. and 
on a yield of 51/3 per cent (on a dividend, 
covered about 23/4 times by earnings, of 
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25 per cent) are buying an interest in 
something much wider than a_ popular 
newspaper with a big circulation. That, of 
course, remains the heart of the business. 
From the investors’ point of view, that heart 
is sound: last year, reflecting the higher 
selling price of the paper, the "steady 
demand” for advertisement space and bigger 
dividends from ATV, the Daily Mirror’s 
net income rose from {1.4 million to near- 
ly £19 million. 
STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 
ean the producers of heavy steel 
are still operating below capacity, the 
strip mills are continuing to work to full 
capacity and still failing to meet all the 
demands made upon them. Against this 
background the interim statement from the 
Steel Company of Wales has been issued. 
Shareholders should be satisfied with the 
increase in the interim dividend from 3 per 
cent to 3% per cent and the forecast of a 
final dividend of 6% per cent. This will 
raise the total dividend for the year to 
September 30th next to 10 per cent, com- 
pared with the 9 per cent paid last year 
(including a "profits tax” interim of 3 per 
cent). The directors expect that the net 
profit will show “some increase” for the 
year. 
SCOW is clearly benefiting from the 
boom in the motor industry, which is one 
- of the largest customers for its strip steel. 
Another important customer is the domes- 
tic appliances industry where output has 
been rising sharply. At the same time 
SCOW’s capacity has been expanding 
. quickly. The second stageof the develop- 
ment plan came into operation last summer 
and the third stage, which is expected to 
cost {52% million, was scheduled to be 
completed by the end of this year. By the 
end of March, however, about £38 million 
had already been spent and the major pro- 
duction units are expected to come into 
operation by the end of this month. 


COLVILLES 


eee demand in the first half of. 


the financial year for most of their 
products forced Colvilles, the Scottish steel 
makers, to cut back production. The group’s 
output of ingots and casting in the six 
months to March 3ist last fell by aboyt a 

_ third compared with the same period in 
1957-58 and net profits declined from 
£2,646,000 to £2,072,000. Nevertheless the 
directors have decided to increase the in- 
terim dividend on the capital, as enlarged 
by debenture conversions, from 5 to 6 per 
cent. They say that there has been some 
recovery in demand for their lighter pro- 
ducts, reflecting, no doubt, the booms in 
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the motor and consumer durable industries. 
At the same time, one of the company’s 
principal customers, the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, is still working through its order 
books. The hope, presumably, that the 
revival in demand for consumer goods will 
ultimately percolate through to the capital 
goods industries, seems to have prompted 
the directors to speak of "steadier condi- 
tions” generally and to expect "a gradual 
improvement” in production. 


Construction of the Ravenscraig slabbing | 


mill is making steady progress and the plans 
for the 500,000 ton strip mill project, which 
is expected to come into production in 
1963, are nearing completion. The £1 or- 
dinary shares were marked up 9d. to 32s. 
9d. on the increased interim, and on the 
assumption of a total dividend of 14 per 
cent the yield is 8% per cent, 


ULTRAMAR 


a 1958 results of the Ultramar group 
are surprising in that they reveal a 
sharp rise in the operating profits of S.A.P. 
Las Mercedes, the oil extracting company 
in which Ultramar had an interest through 
its wholly owned subsidiary, Caracas Petro- 
leum. In 1957 Mercedes’ net income jumped 
from $2 million to $3.33 million and in 
1958 it almost doubled to $6.12 million. As 
a result Mercedes has paid a dividend "in 
kind” by the transfer of concessions. This 
is entered at a value of £339,550 in the 
Ultramar profit and loss account, Without 
this payment the net profit of Ultramar 
would have shown a decline of almost 
£130,000, but as it is the net surplus is re- 
ported as having risen from £442,513 to 
£652,440. 

In addition to its dividends, Mercedes has 
repaid $7 million (against $4 million) in 
cash in reduction of advances. How much 
of Caracas share of this payment has been 
transferred to Ultramar will not be known 
until the full accounts are published, but 
it is clear that a substantial exchange surplus 
has once again been made, for Ultramar is 
again making a capital distribution of 15 
per cent. Though Ultramar is not one of 
the largest producers of Venezuelan oil, its 
£1 ordinary shares figure prominently in 
dealing in the market in oil shares; some- 
times there are rumours of the possibility 
of a take-over bid and this has led to quite 
violent fluctuations in their price. Some of 
the speculative steam has now evaporated 
and the price has fallen from the year’s 
high of 73s 6d to 678 6d. 


DE LA RUE 
7. end of the credit squeeze and the 


easing of hire purchase restrictions last 
autumn have brought a turn-round in the 
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fortunes of the De La Rue Company. 





Following last year’s fall in profits, share- 
holders are now to receive an increased di- 
vidend of 20 per cent, compared with an 
equivalent 1714, per cent; and the directors 
propose a “rights” issue of 740,800 10s or- 
dinary shares ona one-for-five basis at 
27s 6d each. With the existing shares quo- 
ted at 39s the "rights” are worth Is 11d a 
share. The ex-rights yield on a dividend of 
20 per cent is therefore 5.4 per cent. 
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The continued buoyancy of demand for 
durable consumer goods such as gas cook- 
ers and refrigerators, and the revival in 
the furniture trade, which gave a boost to 
"Formica” sales, is reflected in the increase 
in the group’s turnover in the year ended 
on March 28th from £ 13,576,000 to 
£ 13,858,000. Profit margins have also im- 
proved, for trading profits have risen by 
11 per cent, from £ 1,468,516 to £ 1,585,694. 


A lower tax charge of £821,029 (against 
£918,648) results in a group net profit of 
£609,598, compared with £458,324, The 
present dividend is covered just under three 


times by earnings. 
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MASSEY-FERGUSON 


We half of the current financial year 
over, Massey Ferguson Holdings, the 
North American tractor manufacturers, is 
well on the way to substantiating the fore- 
cast by Mr Albert A Thornbrough, the 
president of the group, that a net profit of 
more than $20 million will be earned in the 
full financial year. With sales up by 12 per 
cent to $234 million the net income for the 
first six months of 1958-59 was $12.61 million 
(against $1.79 million for the comparable 
period a year ago). The latest figure is 
struck after including a tax credit of $4.85 
million, reflecting the period when the 
group’s North American operations were 
trading at a loss. 




































































It is quite clear that the company has 
more than recovered from the 1958 reces- 
sion in the North American industry for 
the sharply improved results largely reflect 
better trading in that area where sales rose 
by 42 per cent. After a slight setback in 
European sales in the first quarter of the 
year, demand improved, bringing sales for 
the half-year up to the 1957-58 level — 4 
particularly buoyant demand in the United 
Kingdom substantially offsetting the effect 
of the devaluation of the franc. Smaller 
sales, however, were made in the group's 
principal markets in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, but the more favourable econo- 
mic conditions in Australia and New Zea- 
land resulted in a 33 per cent increase ia 
sales in those markets. 
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CANADIAN EAGLE GIL COMPANY LIMITED 


The thirty-first Annual General Meet- 
ing of Canadian Eagle Oil Company Lim- 
ited. will be held in Toronto, Canada, on 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959. 


The following is the Report of the 
Directors which is circulated with the 


Report and Accounts for the year to change 


December 31, 1958, together with the 


special notice to shareholders relating to 
the recent offer for the acquisition of the 
whole of the assets and business of the 
Company: 





















Special Notice 


Since the preparation of this Annual 
Report, Canadian Eagle Oil Company 
Limited has, as already announced in 
the press, received from NV Konink- 
lijke Nederlandsche Petroleum Maats- 
chappij (Royal Dutch Petroleum Com- 
pany) and The .Shell” Transport and 
Trading Company, Limited, a proposal 
for the acquisition by them of the 
whole of the assets and. business of 
the Company. The _ consideration 
offered is the allotment to the Com- 
pany, for distribution in kind to its 
shareholders, of 3,971,012 fully-paid 
shares of Netherlands Guilders 20 each 








at as early a date as 
practicable. The proposal will be re- 


(Incorporated under the laws of Canada) 


The Board of Directors 


At the last Annual General Meeting the 
number of the Board was increased from 
eleven to twelve and Mr I. D. Davidson 
was elected a Director to fill the vacancy 
causea by such increase. No other 
in the Board has taken place. 

The last election of the Board was in 
June of 1957, and the whole Board falls 
to be elected this year for a term of two 
years. Retiring Directors are eligible for 
re-election, and all members of the Board 
offer themselves for re-election. 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDEND 
Accounts 


The profils for the year have been 
applied as follows: 


1958 1957 


£ £ 
The consolidated net 
profit for the year was. 28,187,185 £11,505,490 
—————————————————— 
Dividend paid by Eagle 
Oll and Shipping Com- 
pany Limited on 





its 
54% Preference Stock.. 


— 14,420 
Dividend of 2s. 3d. for 
the year on the Ordi- 
mary Shares of the 

done one atnnilie 3,389,640 3,389,640 
Earnings fetained in 
subsidiary companies .. 3,322,819 6,203,873 
Earnings retained in 
Parent Company ...... 1,474,726 1,897 557 


£8,187,185 $11,505,490 


lla 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 


The combined assets and liabilities of 
your Company and its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary companies, Eagle Oil & Shipping 
Company Limited, Venezuelan Eagle Oil 
Company Limited, Eagle Tanker Company 
Limited, Eagle Petroleum Company 
(Overseas) Limited and Eagle Petroleum 
Company (Kuwait) Limited, are shown 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

As customary, the accounts of Epic 
Limited are not consolidated of 
its business (marine and general insur- 
ance). The operations of this company 
to date have been entirely satisfactory. 
Capital Assets 

Investments in and advances to allied 
companies have decreased from £41,223,- 
785 to £39,975,482. 


There has been no change in the more 
important shareholdings in allied com- 
panies during the year. 

Payments in advance and other outlavs 
for crude oil represent the investment of 
Venezuelan Eagle Oil Cumpany Limited 
in rights to acquire Venezuelan crude oil 
production under a long-term purchase 
and sale of oil agreement. - 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 


The Consoligated Group profit on trad- 
ing for 1958 was £10,658,313 compared with 
£12,979,039 for 1957. 


The main causes for the reduction in 
trading profit are referred to in greater 
detail in the appropriate sections of this 
Report, but.in general they may be sum- 
marised as increased competition, low 
ocean freights recovered from markets, 


and depreciation of local currencies in 
terms of sterling. 

Dividends and interest on investments 
in allied companies were £333,379 as com- 
pared with £1,572,977 in 1957 and included 
dividends from Shell-Mex and B.P. Limit- 
ed. Shell Colombia S.A., Compania Dis- 
tribuidora Guatemalteca Shell, Lubri- 
cants Producers Limited, The London and 
National Property Company Limited and 
aa Mexicana de Petroleo ,El Aguila” 

A. 

In addition a dividend of £250,000 was 
received from Epic Limited. 


TORONTO REGISTER OF SHARES 


As mentioned in last year’s Repgt, the 
Ordinary Shares of the Company were 
listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange 
early in 1958 and arrangements have been 
made whereby holders of shares on the 
Toronto Register are paid their dividends 
by Canadian dollar cheques and any bea- 
rer coupons which are presented in To- 


ronto for payment are paid in Canadian 
dollars. 


DIVIDEND 


It will be remembered that, in present- 
ing the Report for the year 1957, your 
Board regarded the outlook for 1958 as 
uncertain, and stated that it should not 
be assumed that the 1957 level of profits 
could be maintained. The profit figure 
now shown for 1958, while still at a sub- 
stantial level, does indeed reflect the 
doubts expressed last year. Under cur- 
rent conditions, oil is in very free supply, 
all markets are extremely competitive 
and the tanker freight market continues 
its depression. While your Company is 
well equipped to obtain supplies, tran- 
sport economically, and market competit- 
ively through its associated companies, 
the present circumstances do not warrant 
an optimistic forecast of any upward 
trend in profits during 1959. 


After consideration of all factors, your 
Directors have decided to maintain the 
dividénd at the same rate as last year, 
mamely 2s. 3d. The dividend will be 
payable on July 1, 1959, in the ease of 
registered shares by warrant to the hol- 
ders appearing on the register at the close 
of business on June 2, 1959, and in the 
case of bearer shares against surrender 
of Coupon No. 29. 


As mentioned above, holders of shares 
on the Toronto Register will be paid by 
Canadian dollar cheques at the rate of 
exchange current on the record date and 
bearer coupons presented in Toronto will 
be paid in Canadian dollars at the rate 
of exchange current on the date of pre- 
sentation. 


Under Section 201 of the 1952 Income 
Tax Act of the United Kingdom, relief 
from United Kingdom income tax is given 
to shareholders who are subject to such 
tax on 30/100ths of the dividend and 
income tax at the standard rate will be 
deducted from 70/100ths thereof. There 
is no deduction of tax from dividends te 
shareholders whe are not subject to Unite 
ed Kingdom income taz. 
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EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Venezuela 


*~ Under a long-term purchase and sale of 
‘oll agreement, Venezuelan Eagle Oil Com- 
**pany ‘Limited has rights to acquire from 
Compania Shell de Venezuela Limited a 
caoaliare® of: the crude oil and liquid gas 
“production which accrues to the latter 
from a number of ‘concessions operated by 
others in Eastern and Western Venezuela. 


During the year, a total of 25 explora- 

i “tory and 342 development wells were 

ss * drilled on these concessions resulting in 

| 345° Oil wells and three gas. wells. In 

‘gddition 173 ,,stratigraphic test” wells 

\°!" were drilled of which 94 encountered oil 
“‘production. 


". As in past years, the drilling artivities 
were mainly concentrated in Eastern 
*“ Venezuela, where 406 of the successful oil 


wells (including stratigraphic holes) were 
. located. 


+. However, exploration .and appraisal 
erdrall in the ,,deep” Lake Maracaibo 
‘<oneessions and in the Ceuta area was 


oe 


e REE YAS 
“ os, we Os 


seek 


‘@NEG-I2 development wells were completed 
4 t4i-thitse areas, of which 15 were producers 
i ig atid’ one encountered favourable produc- 
gucci MMOH’ prospects. At the end of 1958, the 
o} 6 pSteritial of the Ceuta field amounted to 

30,000 barrels per day compared with 
- <,400- barrels per day a year before. 


0 As°* was expected, average production 
Swduring the year from the concessions con- 
» cerned was somewhat lower than in 1957, 
setdue to the world market situation. Ve- 
nezuelan. .Eagle’s share amounted to 
*. #§1/489,811 barrels compared with 12,141,576 
\ in -1957, a decrease of slightly over 
<8 per® cent: 


Towards the end of the year, facilities 
in Eastern Venezuela for the manufacture 
of liquid propane/butane mixture were 
‘cormpleted and Veneztielan Eagle’s share 

ons Sieg the production accruing under the 
ai “ehove mentioned agreement amounted to 
ye °9§9975 barrels. 
~°% Of January 23, 1958, the regime of 
General Marcos Perez Jimenez was over- 
eManewn by a combined military and civ- 
om dan suprising in Caracas. A five-man 
aogoxvernment Junta was formed and pre- 
parations: were made for national elec- 
_ tions for the Presidency and Congress. 
_. Bléctions took place on December*?th and 
resulted in a victory for the ,, Accion De- 
'*"-mécratica” party and its leader, Senor 
*="Romulo Betancourt, who thus became 
constitutional President-elect. The new 
government had not yet taken office by 
isthe é€nd of the year. 


. On. December 19th, the Government 

“ Junta. issued a new income tax law, 
_.@ffective as from January ist, and thus 

‘> Pplicable to earnings for the whole year 
1958,;, This represented a substantial in- 
crease throughout the entire scale of 
progressive rates, resulting in the maxi- 


e 


si? 
fn 
Is 
% 
Is 
ey 
ais 
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# mtttf rate of income tax being increased ; 


from 28 1/2 per cent to 47 1/2 per cent. 

‘The ‘new income tax law is of general 
* gpplication affecting all persons and cor- 
© porations, whether national or foreign. 


. The effect of the new rates on Venezue- 

. Yah, Eagle’s 1958 earnings was to increase 

the Income tax payable by $2,740,000 

= "(8979,000) over the amount which would 

*°-" pave been payable in accordance with the 
— | at the previous law. 


:=Odmereased and a total of 10 exploration 


Colombia 


Seismic operations were continued by 
one party in the Middle and Lower Mag- 
dalena Valley, and a second party began 
a regional survey (jointly with another 
company) of extensive concession hold- 
ings in the Llanos, east of the Andes. 
Seven exploration wells were drilled of 
which one, at Penas Blancas in the Yondo 
concession 6 miles south of Casabe, led 
to the discovery of a small field which 
was producing 1,000 barrels daily from 
two wells at the end of the year. 


Two concessions in the Lower Mag- 
dalena Valley were surrendered. 


Only three additional interspaced deve- 
lopment wells were completed in Casabé 
before drilling in this field was discon- 
tinued at the beginning of the year. As 
expected, production then declined more 
rapidly and had dropped by 6,000 barrels 
daily to 22,800 barrels daily by the end of 
the year. In the Yarigui field, one drilling 
string. was continuously employed and 
completed six wells, as a result of which 
the production was increased from 6,500 
to 9,000 barrels daily. 


Daily production from the Cantagallo 
and Dificil fields of 2,500 and 1,000 barrels 
respectively showed practically no change 
as compared with the previous year. 


‘Your Company’s share of the crude oil 
produced during the year amounted to 
5,105,714 barrels, as compared with 
5,962,728 barrels in 1957. 


Cuba 


The exploration well Manuy 1 No. 1, 
which started off the north coast of Ca- 
maguey Province in 1957, proved unsuc- 
cessful and was abandoned in April, 1958, 


Some. additional geological surveys were 
carried out during the year. 


Liftings of Crude Oil Accruals 


Liftings of crude oil during 1958 from 
the Middle East, Venezuela and Colombia 
were 17,311,538, 11,753,153, and 6,039,441 
barrels respectively. 


REFINING 


United Kingdom and Eire 


The processing of the Group’s accruals 
of crude oil under contractual arrange- 
ments continued satisfactorily throughout 
the year. The plants of Starhaven Refi- 
neries Limited showed a small increase in 


output during 1958, again with reason- 
able returns. 


Construction of the refinery at White- 
gate Bay, County Cork, in which your 
Company is participating with Shell, 
British Petroleum, Esso and Caltex, con- 
tinued throughout 1958, and it is expected 
that the refinery will begin to meét local 
marketing requirements in July 1959— 
several months earlier than previously 
anticipated. 


Cuba 


The unrest in Cuba did not’ seriously 
affect refinery operations during 1958 but 
the plant was shut down for the first four 
days of this year on account of a general 


strike, No damage to company property 
was Sustained. 


During 1958 the level of crude oil pro- 
cessed was increased by 10 per cent to 
24,000 barrels daily to meet the company’s 
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requirements for the local market, with 
the exception of aviation gasoline, lubric- 
ating oils and chemicals, which- were 
imported. There continues to be a. sub- 
stantial surplus manufacture >of: gas oil 
and fuel oil available for export. 
Guatemala. 


As announced in the Press in Septem- 
ber 1958, your Company has agreed t? 
participate in a refinery venture in Gua- 
temala, subject to certain conditions stil) 
finally to be-settled.. At the close of the 
year, negotiations with the Guatemalan 
Government were proceeding. :. 


TRANSPORTATION 


General Conditions 


The marginal demand for tankers dur- 
ing 1958 proved insufficient to absorb all 
the tonnage available, with the result that 
& considerable portion of the world’s tan- 
ker fleet remained idle. Laid-up tonnage 
amounted to just over 2 million tons 
deadweight at the beginning of the year, 
and- rose to over 5 1/2 million tons by 
early July.’ Thereafter reactivation of 
ships for whaling purposes, for the car- 
riage of grain and to meet a demand for 
winter tonnage, combined with the sale 
of tankers for breaking up or éonversion, 
caused the idle tonnage to drop to about 
4 million tons by the end of 1958. This 
idle tonnage represents some 7 per cent 
of the world’s tanker fleet which, aug- 
mented during the year by over 6 million 
tons deadweight of new deliveries; reach- 
ed a total at the end of 1958 of almost 
55 3/4 million tons. 


With supply greatly exceeding demand, 
many owners had to lay up some. vessels 
and to reduce -the operating speed of 
others. Thus it was not surprising that 
the average market rates, at least for 
single voyages, were the lowest experrien- 
ced for nearly 20 years and seldom rose 
above unprofitable levels. 


Not only was the demand for tonnage 
on spot charter at a very low ebb during 
the year but there was little business 
available for tankers on long-term char- 
ter, for which the tonnage reported fixed 
during the year on-time charter for 
periods of 5 years or more totalled less 
than 500,000 tons, compared withthe fix- 
ture of about 2 million tons during 1957 
and about 7 million tons in 1956. 


Compared with 1957 the average period 
time charter rates fell during 1958 by 
about 22 per cent, while single voyage 
rates, which during the early part of the 
previous year had been affected by the 
closure of the Suez Canal, fell during 1958 
by 68 per cent, compared with the aver- 
age for 1957. 


Tonnage reported as on order or under 
construction at the end of December 1958 
still totalled over 25 million tons dead- 
weight, or about 46 per cent of the present 
world’s tanker fleet. 

The absorption of these new ships and 
the reactivation of the numerous tankers 
now laid up Will, during’ the néxt few 
years, necessitate an appreciable increase 
in the world’s present petroleum trans 
portation requirements. 


Eagle Fleet 


It was noe necessary to lay up any 
Eagle ship during 1968 but in the early 
summer months tonnage available slighty 
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exceeded requirements and it was there- 
fore necessary to reduce the speed of 
several of the smaller owned steamers. 
In ‘April 1958, Eagle Tanker Company 
Limited suffered the loss of their 
the ,San Fla- 


. 
i 
8 
F 
E 


" which would have made them un- 


in 1953, when 


and efficiency. 


Gudea ‘had cn (uated 
Scandinavian 


The year 1958 was one of rising sales by 
almost all your Company’s marketing 
associates, and the total sales ef 9,085,014 
tons (66,727,500 barrels) represented an 
increase of 10 per cent over 1957. 


In spite of this expansion, trading pro- 
fits in sterling fell away sharply, due 
principally to a world-wide intensification 
of competitive conditions and, in the case 
of South and Central America, to the 
substantial depreciation of most local 
currencies. 


United Kingdom and Eire 
Although during 1958 there was little 


1957 and 18.7 per cent over 1956. 

The main facters centributing to this 
expansion of trade were increased delive- 
ties of gas and fuel oils for industrial 


and oils for domestic heating, 
but ome should bear in mind that the 
substantial increase in 1958 over 1957 
reflects the exceptional conditions which 
prevailed in 1957 resulting from the 
Middle East emergency. During that year 


_ ‘normal trade expansion did not take place 


(in fact, there was a decline of 3,4 per 
cent over the previous year) and 1958 saw, 
in addition to the resumption of the 
natural growth in the use of fuel oil for 
industrial purposes, the implementation 
of a number of projects which had been 
postponed in the previous year. It is un- 
likely, therefore, that the 1958 rate of 
increase in the total inland trade will be 
continued in 1959. 


During 1958 sales by the Shell-Mex and 
B.P. Group (in which your Company has 
a 20 per cent interest) were the highest 
ever achieved and sales by Lubricants 
Producers Limited, the other joint marke- 
ting associate in the United Kingdom, 
also showed a satisfactory improvement. 


It had been apparent for some time 
that the world over-supply position in 


. certain products would lead to keen price- 


cutting competition, which would have a 
serious effect on profitability. The trad- 
ing results, therefore, which were substan- 
tially less favourable than in either of 
the previous two years, were not sur- 
prising or unexpected. 


Purther considerable capital expendi- 
ture was made during the year in contin- 
uance of the programme for extending 
and modernising distribution and marke- 
ting facilities. Such expenditure derives 
from the need to meet the substantially 
increasing market and will strengthen 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Limited’s competitive 
position. 


In order to meet competition, the pro- 
gramme. for modernisation of retail 
outlets and for improvements in the dis- 
tribution network has required further 
injections: of capital during the year. 
However, to reassure share holders that 
modernisation rather than multiplication 
is the guiding policy, it may be revealed 
that, whereas the ’ car population ” of the 
U.K. has increased 134 per cent since 1939 
the number of Shell-Mex and BP. service 
stations has, in the same period, increased 
by no more than 1 per cent. 


Argentina 


In Argentina, the serious economic 
difficulties of former years still remained 
to be solved when President Arturo Fron- 
dizi began to tackle his country’s pro- 
blems in earnest after his inauguration on 
May 1, 1958. Strong measures followed in 
an endeavour to arrest inflation and to 
reduce the adverse international balance 
of trade. 


in Government deficits, and 
rated measures for the unification of 
exchange rates which became operative on 
January 12, 1959. The plan received the 
agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund and substantial financial assistance 
was by this body in addition to 
that made available from US sources. 

During 1968, the volume of sales by the 
joint marketing company remained at ap- 
proximately the same level as in the 
previous year, but trading profits declined 
appreciably in terms of sterling, due to 
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the serious depreciation in value of the 
free peso of nearly 50 per cent during 
the course of the year, and also due to 
the fact that, during the second half of 
the year, the Argentine Authorities would 
not permit the full recovery in sterling 
of ocean freights. 


Brazil 


The fact that the 1958/59 coffee crop in 
Brazil is expected to be at a record peak 
level gives rise to more concern than 
satisfaction, since world coffee produc- 
tion, now also at record levels, substan- 
tially exceeds demand, while prices for 
this commodity have fallen appreciably. In 
consequence, as the country is still heavily 
dependent on earnings from coffee 
exports and despite new US financial aid 
and further restrictions on imports, Brazil 
closed the year with an appreciable deficit 
in her balance of payments. Nevertheless, 
the year was one of modest expansion in 
the internal economy, although the strong 
inflationary trend continued unchecked, 
Inevitably this resulted in a requirement 
for increased working capital by the joint 
marketing company and, although every 
effort was made to finance operations 


locally, it was necessary once again to 
inject further funds. 


With regard to petroleum products, the 
Authorities adopted a more realistic 
selling price structure during 1958 which 
resulted in an improvement in local 
trading returns, although, in terms of 
sterling, profits were somewhat lower 
because of a decline in value of the free 
cruzeiro of some 35 per cent during the 


year. Sales volume showed a satisfactory 
increase over 1957. 


Chile 


During 1958 the wage policies of the 
Chilean Government succeeded in retar- 
ding the rate of increase in inflation, but 
the low price of copper continued to ag- 


gravate the country’s foreign trade posi- 
tion. 


Sales in 1958 by the joint marketing 
company showed a satisfactory increase 


, over the previous year and results in 


terms of sterling also improved. 


Sterling remittances in payment of oil 
cargoes were made regularly, and satis- 
factory progress was made in reducing 
the outstanding cargo and profit arrears, 


Uruguay 


Chiefly because of the lower interna- 
tional price of wool, which is Uruguay’s 
principal export, 1958 was a year of se- 
rious economic difficulty. The balance of 
payments worsened and the external 
value of Uruguayan currency deprecia- 
ted by some 57 per cent during the 
year. 

Russia for the first time became a di- 
rect importer of Uruguayan wool, and 
trade with the communist block rose sub- 
stantially. A barter deal concluded early 
in 1958 provided for imports of Russian 
crude oil in exchange for wool, and this 
arrangement, which extends into 1959, has 
résulted in postponement of certain crude 
oil sales by Eagle Group associates 
to Administracion Nacional de Combusti- 
bles, Alcohol y Portland (ANCAP), the 
Government petroleum entity. 

Although total sales were only slightly 
lower than those of the previous year, 
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sterling returns declined sharply because 
of the depreciation of the local currency. 
' Paraguay 

In 1958 sales by the joint marketing 
company showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent over the previous 
year, and profits were satisfactory. 


Colombia 


During 1958 a reduction in foreign ex- 
change earnings from coffee exports made 
it necessary to maintain import restric- 
tions, and consequently little change 
was apparent in the country’s economy. 
Against this economic background it is 
satisfactory to report that sales by the 
joint marketing company were increased 
by nearly 20 per cent over the previous 
year, although sterling profits were 
slightly less than in 1957 since, in addition 
to further depreciation of the peso, there 
was keen price-cutting competition. 
Cuba 


Business in Cuba during the last three 
or four months of 1958 was depressed as 
the revolutionary movement reached its 
climax. Nevertheless, despite declining 
sales during this period, total sales of 


products. for the year recorded an in- 
crease: over 1957. Market returns were 
satisfactory. 


Central America 


Owing to the continued fall in world 
coffee prices, expansion in the economy 
of Guatemala was not maintained in 
1958. Both sales and trading profits of 
the joint company remained at a steady 
level. 

In British Honduras the results achie- 
ved through joint marketing interesis 
continued to be satisfactory. 

Ecuador and Peru 

Results were once again satisfactory 
in both Ecuador and Peru, the other 
South American countries in which your 
Company has joint marketing interests. 


STAFF 


The shore and marine staffs of the 
Company and its subsidiary and affilia- 
ted companies continued their loyal and 
sustained efforts on behalf of the Group, 
and the Board has pleasure in extending 
its thanks to them. 





PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES LTD. 


The 32nd Annual General Meeting was held on 
llth June, 1959, the Chairman, Mr Peter Pettit, presiding. 
THE ACCOUNTS for the year ended 28th February, 1959, 


showed :— 

Group Profit for the year ..... dbs ctl 200). emer GSES é £188,635 
Add brought forward ee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . 92,730 
£281,365 

pabome Tax arid Protite Tam 06.0 Sesse ics lve cee ebevecbete ° £90,000 
Transferred to Reserve ........ceccscecccceces See Se. nd 23,809 
Written off Investments ....... ap cebu Dobe Eghddve lade’ Sects 15,074 
POU EPEVOUENEND 2 ss hc w occ cccocccaceectue SENG ocaws seetec eens ee o¥ 53,944 
Amount carried forward SOC SCH SEER EEE EE Ee eteereeeee ' 98,538 
£281,365 


The following is a brief summary of the Chairman’s Review :— 

RESULTS. Before providing for tax, Group profits were a little lower 
than last year, but owing to the lighter burden of taxation, net profits 
were nearly £15,000 higher at £98,635. 

SALES. Total sales of PHILLIPS Soles and Heels were slightly higher 
than in the previous year, although sales-in export markets were still 
severely hampered by import restrictions. Quality was fully maintained 
and prices have not been increased despite the pressure of rising costs. 

PRODUCTION. Works’ output was on a lower scale because of the 
inevitable dislocations associated with a rebuilding programme, but 
service to Customers was maintained without jnterruption by means of 
the ample stocks previously provided. 

REBUILDING AND RE-EQUIPMENT. The new Press Room has been 
in operation for some months and will lead to smoother and more 


economical production ; the new 
the current year. 


Mill Room will be completed during 


PROSPECTS. There has been a marked improvement in sales since the 
' year end, and the remarkable new EXTRA LIGHT Stick-a-Sole is 
steadily growing in favour. Pfofits will be affected to some extent by 


last September's substantial wage 


award in the Industry. 


The final Dividend of 15 per cent (making 20 per cent for the year) 
was approved and the Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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MINERALS. 
SEPARATION 
LIMITED 


MR. J. N. BUCHANAN'’S 
STATEMENT 


The 54th Annual General Meeting of 
Minerals Separation Ltd. will be held on 
July I at the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
titute, Aldermanbury, London, E.C, 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. J.N. Buchanan, which is 
being. circulated with the Re and 
Accounts for the year ended 3]st De- 
cember, 1958. 


For the year ended Sist December, 
1958, the gross profit of the Group ad- 
vanced to a new record of $818,000 as 
against £740,000 and the net profit after 
Tax to £406,000 as against £342,000, The 
profits attributable to outside interests 
rose from £44,000 to £79,000 leaving the 
balance available to the parent company 
at £327,000 as against £298,000. 


In pursuance of our policy to acquire 
control of well managed companies, a 
majority of the shares of Angel Hill In- 
vestments Ltd. was bought by us éarly 
in the year. We also purchased control 
of Vosper Ltd., dnd Leigh Knight (Brad- 
ford) Ltd. These companies’ profits and 
assets have been included in our consoli- 
dated accounts. Although we did not 
receive a full twelve months’ revenue 
from them all, the contributions so tak- 
en in have helped materially to make 
good the lower return from dividends 
which, as anticipated, were down from 
£303,000 to £264,000, 


We have declared the same dividend 
as last year of 1s. 6d. per unit, whieh is 
payable on the increased capital, We 
new propose to issue £150,000 new eapi- 
tal (600,000 5/- units) ranking in all res- 
pects pari passu with the existing cap- 
ital. The price will be 15/- per unit, 
which will bring in £450,000 new money 
and will raise the issued ordinary capi- 
tal to £1,250.000. It is then intended to 
issue a further £750,000 of nominal capi- 
tal in the form of a free scrip issue of 
3 new shares for 5 stocks units held. If 
this proposal meets with approval, the 
issued capital on completion will be 
$2,000,000. The further funds will be used 
to meet additional expenditure by Foun- 
dry Services and other of our subsidia- 
ries in further development and for gen- 
eral investment purposes. I invite your 
attention to the summary of figures at 
the end of this statement Which gives a 
picture of the progress of the compeny 
from 1950 to the present year. 


Taxation. I dealt fully last year with 
the claim made by the Taxation Autho- 
rities in respect of capital gains resul- 
ting from the sale of some of our in- 
vestments, and indicated that a compro- 
mise had been reached without prejud- 
ice to the future. Our liability has, there- 
fore, been settled for the years 1954 
1955, 1956 and 1957 at considerable ex- 
pense to the company. It is too early to 
say whether or not the Taxation Autho- 
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rities will now accept our contention 
that we are not liable for any Tax for 
1958, but in any event, if a valid claim 
is eventually established against us, we 
do not consider the amount will be subs- 
tantial. 


I will now deal in more detail with 
some of our principal investments. 


Mercury Securities. The published ac- 
counts of the company show further pro- 
gress and satisfactory profits. Since I 
last reported on this holding, the capital 
has been increased, partly by an issue 
of shares ‘for a new acquisition, partly 
by a rights issue and partly by capitali- 
sation of reserves. Of the capital as now 
constituted, our holding amounts to a 
little over 15 % and this we propose to 
maintain. . 


Rhodesia. As forecast, the dividends 
we received were less than for 1957. In 
view of the improved price for copper, we 
look forward to a return of higher divi- 
dends. In anticipation of this we increa- 
sed our holding in the British South Afri- 
ca Company (Chartered) in addition: to 
our existing holdings in "Nchanga Mufu- 
lira and Rhokana. 


Foundry Services. All the established 
companies in the Group made profits in 
1958. The international trading experien- 
ce of the foundry and steel industries 
was a difficult one in many countries; 
nevertheless, the Group’s results were on- 
ly slightly lower than in 1967. Bearing 
in mind the rise in costs and increasing 
expenditure on research and development, 
we can regard the year’s activities as sa- 
tisfactory. The broadening interests in 
many fields have been most marked in 
the increasing application of Foundry 
Services processes for steel production. In 
the U.S.A, marked improvement has begun 
to reflect the result of the planning and 
work of the last few years and progress 
there is continuing in the current year. 
The new factory in Cleveland will be 
ready for occupation in June and will 
give welcome assistance in dealing with 
the increasing turnover. 


J.w. Jackman & Co. Jackman again had 












an excellent year, profits being 
little below those of their record 
1957. Amongst other export orders, the 
Osborn automatic moulding and multiple 
station core blowing machines 
to in Jast year’s report, were delivered to 


-Russia and France and a number of large 


jolting machines were sent to India for 
the new steel works there, in 
hand at the end of the year were less 
in value than at the end of 1957, and 
although we regard the future with con- 
fidence it is unlikely that the exceptional 
results obtained in 1957 and 1958 will 
be repeated this year. 

Howard Potteries. The progress repor- 
ted last year continued in 1958 and résul- 
ted in increased profits. The outlook for 
the current year is not clear at present, 
but unless conditions worsen we are hope- 
ful that we shall at least hold last year’s 
level of profits. 


Angel Hill Investments. During the year 
ending 3lst December, 1958, the results 
of this group have been very satisfactory 
despite the recession in industrial build- 
ing activities. Modern Engineering were 
able to secure substantial contracts not 
only for structura)] steelwork but also for 
industria] buildings incorporating the Pa- 
tented Roof Constructions based on the 
Silberkuhl System, in conjunction with 
their Associate Company,. A.T.A. Indus- 
trial Co. Limited of Bristol. In Septem- 
ber, 1958, the new Emery Works No. 2 
was officially opened This building con- 
sists of an A.T.A. Large Span Building 
and has been described by the Press as 
one of the most modern factory buildings 
in the West Country. This increaséd pro- 
ductive capacity is already fully occupied 
and adds further to the efficient service 
given by this organisation, covering, as 
it does, not only steel frame buildings, 
but also composite steel and concrete 
large span roofs as well as hyperbolic 
concrete shell roofs. The company's order 
position foreshadows further expansion. 


Vosper. This. Portsmouth company of 
marine and general engineers specialises 
in the construction of small high speed 
craft. For some years we have held a 


SUMMARY OF GROUP BALANCE SHEETS, PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


1950 TO 1958. 
YEAR ENDED 3ist 
1961 1933 














£ £ £ s z 
GROUP BALANCE SHEETS : 
Tegned: GORE ao cckice cnctecdectaaece 200,000 220,000 250, 260,000 1,009,000 
ROCIO A hiss cnn dbus SesLecee deecedcts 1,085 265 1,242,190 1,982,427 1,388,234 892 
Total Capital and Reserveg........ 1,285,265 1,462,190 1,582,427 1,638 234 1,892,259 
TIGHT, GL in wa ches ancncanesan — - - 250, 
Outside Shareholders’ interest in 6.213 7,290 9,418 3,044 3 
Culp bbb. 00s cc dows awdasesess 244,018 310,853 439,751 410,675 $20,545 
Other Liabilities ....sccccccccenereecs ——————— ——_— —— 
1.535 ,496 1,780,333 2,031 596 2,051 953 2,666,172 
wand RRO Ris cdc ecusedeetice 443,815 e128 me 464,616 ‘ 38 
vestments : Quoted .......+-sceeeee 603 | 4, ‘ , 480, 
(Market Value) ...... (1,163,155) (1,334,735) (1,018,121) (963,798) (2,428,967) 
Unquoted and Trade. 217, 321,168 331,032 361,249 254,633 
Current Assets ...:........ceeeeceeee 271,103 337,312 656 900 622 733 557,218 
$1,535,496 $1,780,338 $9,031,506 $2,061,953  §2,666,172 
—_—_—---— —__- eee —_—_————s" ——9 
GROUP PROFITS s £ £ £ £ 
Gross Profit before Taxation, Mino- 
rity Interests and Appropriations. . 178,652 291,440 341,243 337,471 413,110 
Dividends Paid (Gross) .......+++es 100,000 154,000 175,000 17§,000 A 
Net Balance retained ..........s+eess 35,921 33,611 18,375 27,058 54,912 
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substantial holding in the ordinary sha- 
res. During 1958 we purchased two thirds 
of the Deferred Shares and increased our 
holding to over 51%. We were led to 
this action by reason of our confidence 
in the technical and commercial skill of 
the management under their Managing 
Director, 


acounts were made up to the 31 st Decem~ 
ber last instead of 31st August, as had 
been their practice. In the 16 months co- 
vered by those accounts, they made a 
satisfactory profit, as can be seen from 
their published report. They have achie- 
ved very remarkable performance results 
from the initial running of the Brave 
class of fast Patrol Boat, from which it 
is confidently believed important contracts 
will develop. They have already received 
contracts from the Admiralty for the de- 
sign and construction of two such craft. 
Their report states that at the present 
time they are not as fully occupied as is 
desirable, but we share their hope for an 
ny improvement in their various acti- 
eg. 


Leigh Knight (Bradford). This is an 
old established firm of woollen piece. 
goods merchants. We regard the manag- 
ement, under Mr. M.B. Leigh, as excep~ 
tional and gladly availed ourselves of an 
opportunity to acquire a majority of the 
shares In the company. They had & good 
year in 1958 and, with current turnover 
being well maintained, the prospects for 
the coming year are favourable. 


Personnel. You will no doubt appreci- 
abe from the above statement that for our 
company: 1958 was an active year. Our 
thanks, therefore, are due and heartily 
tendered to all those in the various com- 
panies whose hard work and fruitful skill 
have contributed to the results, Here at 
our registered office, under our Secretary, 
Mr. C.J. Dorman, we have a staff small 
in number but stout in heart, who have 
met their added responsibilities in a mon- 
ner to merit your most sincere gratitude, 
which I gladly convey to them on your 





1955 1956 











g s £ a 
1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,100,009 
1,489,084 1,662,495 1,811,765 2,118,406 
2,489,084 2,462,495 2,811,765 3,218,496 

500,000 500,800 500,000 500,000 

3,587 168,511 231,991 630 480 

862,510 1,183,464 1,296,281 1,884,107 
3,545,181 4,514,510 4,840,037 6,233,088 
206,343 "16,879 755,436 1,220,378 
2,366,007 = 2,163,373 §=s_s«2,178.987 2,444,531 
(3,116,175) (9,667,488) (2,532,877) (3,512,200) 
284,710 206,699 196,715 210,440 
688,121 1,427,559 1,708,899  2,357,7% 
$3,545,181 $4,514,510  $4,840.037 $6,233,088 
£ £ £ £ 
4%, 699,244 740,975 818,717 
74,603 83,802 117,484 113,378 
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The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
the Dunlop Rubber Company Limited, was 
held on June 8th in London. 


Mr G. E. Beharrell, chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: In 1958 the 
volume of goods sold by the Group in- 
creased by about 7 per cent and turnover 
by 5 per cent te a record total of £243 
million. Profit margins, however, were 
. adversely affected by price reductions and 
wage increases which were only partly 
offset by lower commodity prices. Our 
earnings also suffered quite a consider- 
able reduction in terms of sterling by the 
depreciation of local currencies in France 
and Brazil: otherwise our profit figures 
would have established a record. On 
the other hand, a small reduction in 
our profit before tax has been more than 
offset by the substantially lower taxation 
charge under various heads which ‘are 
referred to in the Directors’ Report. The 
Group profit after tax is the highest so 
far achieved. 


Following the more realistic profits tax 
basis introduced in 1958 your Board wel- 
comes the relief given by the Chancellor 
this year in reducing the standard rate of 
income tax and reintroducing Investment 
Allowances. The latter, of course, are of 
benefit only in the future. We appreciate 
these taxation reliefs, not only because 
they help your Company, but also because 
we hope they mark the beginning of the 
end of high taxation following the last 
war and will lead te further expansion of 
the country’s economy. 


OPERATIONS IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Although our turnover in the United 
Kingdom has shown a satisfactory in- 
crease of 7 per cent, the actual profit 
from the United Kingdom section of our 
activities was lower than in 1957. This 
may have surprised many of you in view 
of the high level of activity of the British 
motor car industry. Perhaps I might 
clarify what effect this has on your 
Company. Our sales of car tyres te the 
British vehicle manufacturers are of great 
importance to us. Original equipment 
business, however, in general is highly 
competitive and margins are low, so the 
direct eontribution to profit, even with the 
industry itself active, is relatively small. 
We have established the productive 
capacity with corresponding overheads to 
cater for the greater part of this business 
in the United Kingdom, and so, whilst 
profits in times of great activity are not 
large, losses in times of reduced activity 
can. be serious, as was the ease in the year 
1956. 


It is also appropriate in connection with 
1958 to mention that whilst the motor car 
industry was buoyant the commercial 
vehicle and cycle industries were passing 
through a period of reduced activity. 


Consequently, on balance there was little‘ 


change in our total original equipment 
business in, comparison with 1957. 


Before leaving our United Kingdom 
affairs, and in particular our profit posi- 
tion, there is one further matter to which 
I would like to refer, namely, the technical 
and development work which the United 
Kingdom organisation carries out on 
behalf of the Group. Naturally we 
receive useful contributions from our 
overseas subsidiary companies for this 
work, but these contributions fall far 
short of the actual cost to the parent 
Company. Last year the Group spent 
almost £2 1/2 million under the heading 
of research and development. In addition, 
there were heavy initial production costs 
in connection with new products, all of 
which were borne by the home side of the 
business. 


I have already made reference to the 
effect of changes in exchange rates on 
profits expressed in sterling, but even 
allowing for this the. overall picture of 
our overseas activities for the year was 
most encouraging. Turnover and profit 
were-both higher and a greater proportien 
of the Group profit was centributed frem 
this source. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Over half our capital continues to be 
employed in our overseas activities and 
because these activities mean so much 
to the Group, I thought you would like 
to have some indication of what has been, 
and is, our policy as regards growth and 
expansion. You will be aware that Dun- 
lop was to the fore with overseas 
manufacturing activities in its very early 
days and then in the 1930’s further fac- 
tories were established. 


Since the war all existing overseas fac- 
tories have increased capacity to consider- 
able extent and new factories have been 
opened so that in the last ten years, while 
modernising and expanding steadily at 
home, over 60 per cent of the Group’s 
capital expenditure has been overseas and 
the profit earned overseas in 1958 was 
more than three times the figure in 1949 
and twice the earnings at home during 
1958. Our overall policy is wherever 
possible to export from our existing fac- 
tories: but this becomes increasingly 
difficult in the case of developing coun- 
tries because of import and exchange 
restrictions and the understandable desire 
to establish local manufacture even if 
sometimes prematurely. Thus we are 
fréquently faced with a decision either to 
withdraw from a territory completely or 
to show our eonfidence in that territory 
by establishing a factory there. 


The year 1958 has seen our policy in 
very effective operation in two ways. In 
France and India we have expanded our 
existing interests by establishing two new 
factories, both some distance from our 
original factories in these two countries. 
You will appreciate the advantages of this 
dispersal policy. In Rhodesia, however, 
we have built a new factery in a rapidly 
expanding part of Africa where no tyre 
factery has previously operated. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


RECORD TURNOVER. 
MR. G. E. BEHARRELE’S SPEECH 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR EXPANSION 


Opportunities for overseas expansion 
also occur where local interests establish 
a factory with technical aid and trained 
personnel provided by us. Such is the 
case in Turkey where an agreement was 
signed during the year to establish a tyre 
factory with Turkish capital, British 
machinery and Dunlop .know-how.” We 
also have the right to invest our technical 
aid fees in shares up to an agreed propor- 
tion. A somewhat similar arrangement 


has been made with an existing firm of . 


general rubber goods manufacturers in 
Spain. 

The rapidly expanding markets of Eur- 
ope provide a good base for the growth 
of the Groups’ five factories in France 
and Germany, but we regret that no 
association between the United Kingdom 
and the European Economic Community 
has yet been possible 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC SUPPLIES 


In Malaya the progress of our planta- 
tions which I was able to report to you 
last year has continued. The emergency 
is now practically at an end, and in 
consequence the current replanting pro- 
gramme of 37.300 acres will be completed 
on schedule in 1962. It is a great tribute 
to the devotion and tenacity of the staff 
that ten years of banditry and terrorism 
have not been allowed to interfere with 
the execution of this great programme. 
Consequently, by 1968 the whole of the 
Company’s 67,000 planted acres will be 
mature high-yielding rubber. 

Our plantations in Nigeria also continue 
to make good progress. A total area of 
approximately 10,000 acres of high forest 
has now been cleared of which over 8,000 
acres have already been planted with 
high-yielding rubber. 

We have also made headway on the 
small plantation in Brazil which includes 
an area of clonal rubber now approaching 
maturity. Here the trees are being clean- 
ed and prepared for early tapping and 
satisfactory progress is being made. 

The synthetic rubber plant of The In- 
ternational Synthetic Rubber Company at 
Fawley, initiated by your Company and in 
which we have a substantial interest, is 
now in efficient, production and this 
country has at last the advantage of a 
domestic source for the bulk of its syn- 
thetic rubber requirements. In addition, 4 
substantial dollar saving is already being 
obtained for our national balance of 
payments. It would, however, be & 
mistake to think that this is a develop- 
ment at the expense of natural rubber. 
In the expanding field of rubber con- 
sumption, there are ample opportunities 
te use the special qualities of each type 
ef rubber which are complementary 
rather than alternative and neither can 
satisfy the tetal world demand for rubber 
today. The recent trend of natural rubber 
prices suggests that, in circumstances of 
expanding economic activity, a strong 
demand exists for the available supplies of 
natural rubber. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


MR. CHARLES W. 


At the Sixty-Fourth Ordinary General 
Meeting of Rand Mines, Limited, held on 
May 28th at The Corner House, Johannes- 
burg, Mr Charles W. Engelhard, the chair- 
man, in the course of his remarks said: 


Gentlemen, —This is the first annual 
meeting of Rand Mines, Limited, at which 
I have had the honour to preside, and it 
is my pleasure today to address you as 
chairman of the Company. The direc- 
tors’ report and the accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1958, which are 
now submitted for your adoption, have 
been in the hands of shareholders for 
some weeks. In addition to details of 
your company’s activities during the past 
year the report contains information 
about the various companies of the 


Group. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS 


As will be seen from the accounts, the 
profit for 1958 at £1,498,685 was £683,347 
more than that for the previous year, but 
£409,396 of this represented a book profit 
on the exchange of certain shares for 
shares in Harmony Gold Mining Com- 
pany Limited and The Corner House 
Investment Company Limited. Excluding 
the latter figure, the increase in profit 
was £273,951. 


Dividends received from investments 
increased by £173,688, of which about 
1130,000 is attributable to new and addi- 
tional investments and the balance to 
increased dividends paid by various com- 
panies. The company was fully invested 
at the year end, sufficient cash having 
been retained to meet current require- 
ments while portion of its funds are in 
investments readily realisable when re- 
quired for any proposition offering a fav- 
ourable return. The increase of £84,196 
in interest received arose mainly from a 
loan of £1 million to the Harmony Com- 
pany. 

After allowing for two dividends, one of 
2s. 9d. and the other of 3s. per share, 
transfers of £450.000 to investment reserve 
and £250,000 to exploration reserve, respéc- 
tively, an-amount of £412,027 was carried 
forward in the profit and loss account at 
the end of the year. 


Despite the large transfer to investment 
reserve the balance of £7,305,385 at the 
end of the year showed little change due 
to depreciation on certain investments 
being charged direct to the reserve. 


The book value of the quoted and un- 
quoted investments increased by £1,198,782 
to £9527,466 and the Stock Exchange 
value of quoted investments was £3,916,911 
higher: at £14,509,938. Our investments in 
certain of the newer mines have not as 
yet reached their full dividend potential, 
while some have still to reach the dividend 
paying stage. 


EXPLORATION 


The reserve for exploration has been 
substantially increased because it is an- 
on that expenditure on prospecting 

and exploration will be greater than in 
recent years. The aoe has had 
many propositions before is during the 


ENGELHARD’S 





VIEWS ON THE FUTURE OF GOLD 


past year and is at present investigating, 
either on its own account or jointly with 
certain other Groups, a total of nine 
prospects in the Union and neighbouring 
territories. Six of these are for gold, one 
is for coal, one is for copper, and one 
is of a general exploratory nature, prin- 
cipally for copper, cobalt and gold. 
Drilling is already being done or is about 
to begin on a number of the areas con- 
cerned. Since the close of the financial 
year a new company has been registered 
in Southern Rhodesia for the purpose of 
examining the mineral—particularly cop- 
per—possibilities of nearly 6500 square 
miles in the Karol District of Southern 
Rhodesia, over which two prospecting 
orders have been provisionally granted 
by the Government. Field work in this 
large area has been started. . One bore- 
hole has been completed and a further 
borehole is in progress. It will be appre- 
ciated, however, that much more explor- 
atory work will have to be done before 
the potentialities of this and other areas 
can be assessed. 


I might mention that it is my view that 
the long-term future of uranium is un- 
questionably sound but that, on the 
other hand, there will be an interim 
period between expiration of the existing 
contracts and the full devlopment of 
uranium for peaceful uses where thére 
will, no doubt, be an oversupply. 


There will also be an attempt on the 
part of uranium producers in various 
parts of the world to assure the sale of 
their material because uranium, unlike 
gold, will have to be sold just like any 
other commodity. I am convinced that 
the authorities, both in the industry and 
in the government are fully aware of 
this and are: taking steps to develop the 
private sale of uranium and I would only 
like to add that any research which can 
be done towards the development of 
additional refining or manufacturing of 
uranium so that it can be produced in 
its most saleable form under Union aus- 
pices, either here or abroad, will inevit- 
ably result in a better sales potential. 


FUTURE OF GOLD 


Obviously of great importance to Rand 
Mines is the future of gold and the price 
of gold. You will, no doubt, however, 
appreciate that this is a controversial sub- 
ject and that there is no man alive who 
can accurately foretell exactly when the 
price of gold will be changed. It is, how- 
ever, clear that there has been increasing 
speculation and discussion on this ques- 
tion, stimulated to some extent by the 
substantial losses of gold which have 
occurred in the United States. If these 
losses continue they will become an in- 
creasingly serious matter to the United 
States and, quite clearly, will give rise to 
further discussion as to the advisability of 
changing the gold price. Although these 
losses are stimulated by foreign aid and 
loss of trade, it would be wrong at this 
time to say that there is any basic flight 
from the dollar because the dollar is still 
the world’s strongest currency and in all 
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probability will remain so. It is true, how- 
ever, that it is not as strong as it was 
and is subject to increasing pressure from 
abroad where national banks are convert- 
ing dollar holdings to gold. In my opinion, 
the basis of a change in the gold price is 
not, however, so much the possible weak- 
ness of the dollar or advantages that 
would accrue to South Africa by such an 
increase but rather that such an increase 
would be a tremendous boon to free world 
economy particularly if it were coupled 
with some form of modified gold stan- 
dard which could result in the elimination 
of many current currency restrictions 
thereby greatly increasing the potential 
flow of trade. There is no question that 
the world looks on gold as the basic in- 
ternational medium of exchange and no 
paper currency can replace the value of 
gold in this regard. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I, like my other colleagues on the board, 
am most interested in South Africa and 
its possibilities for industrial and econ- 
omic expansion, and I feel that the future 
of the country, and for your company, is 
full of promise... It remains for us to seek 
new fields of investment, to conduct our 
exploration programme energetically and 
to take advantage of opportunities for ex- 
panding the company’s interests and bus- 
iness whenever suitable opportunities 
occur. I can asstire you that every effort 
is being made, and will continue to be 
made in this direction and it is my belief 
that your company, which contributed to 
much in earlier years to the economic 
development of South Africa, will con- 
tinue to play a leading part in its future. 


LA RINASCENTE 


MILAN, ITALY 


(Largest Italian Department Store 
Organization) 


La Rinascente concern held the Annual 
General Meeting in Milan, under the 
Chairmanship of Dr Aldo Borletti. 


The Balance Sheet, closed January 31, 
1959, with a profit of Lit.690.306.451.—, 
was unanimously approved. 

The dividend of Lit.5 per each of the 
120 million shares—each of a nominal 
value of Lit. 50—is payable with effect 
from May 20th. 

The detailed report presented by the 
Board of Directors, which was exceed- 
ingly well received by the shareholders 
present, outlined the further development 
of the Group’s Organisation and the pro- 
gress attained in the sales of both the 
La Rinascente department stores and the 
Upim chain stores. It also detailed the 
considerable efforts that have been made 
to develop the Company’s social welfare 
provisions for its staff: trade schools, 
pensions, health schemes, special cures, 
help for new families, recreation and 
assistance for dependents, either under 
the Ina-Casa plan or directly through the 
Company. 

The report also outlined the liquidity 
achieved in the Company’s financial 


position in relation to the development 
plans that are now being carried out. All 
the outgoing Directors and Auditors, were 
re-elected by acclamation for a further 
period of three years. 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 
MANGANESE ORE COMPANY 


CHANGED PATTERN OF TRADING 



























EFFECT OF FALL IN STEEL 
PRODUCTION 


MAJOR A.C. HERRING’S 
CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


The 5lst annual general meeting of 
The Central Provinces Manganese Ore 
Company Limited was held of June 10th 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2, Major A.C. Herring, VX~., 
A.C.A., the chairman, presiding. 


Mr. T.D. de Deney, FC.LS., (the Secre- 
tary), read the notice convening the mee- 
ting and the report of the auditors. 


The chairman said : 


Ladies and Gentlemen; The Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 3lst De- 
cember, 1958, have been in your hands 
for the requisite period and with your 
permission I will take them as read. 
(Agreed.) 


You will have seen from our Accounts 
that the profit for 1958 showed a con- 
siderable reduction compared with that 
of 1957. This was substantially due to 
the falling off in shipments during the 
second half of the year; this I rather 
foreshadowed in my speech last June. 
The trading profit for the year was 
£1,601,953 as compared with £3.046,635 for 
1957 after transfer of £200,000 to Ore 
Stock Reserve. I think it would be wise, 
however, to look upon the year 1957 as 
an exceptionally good year. 


Income from Investments and Bank 
Interest both showed a considerable ad- 
vance. The latter, of course, being due 

. t the fact that with a high Bank Rate 
‘interest on “deposit” was also at a high 
level, and that we then had considera- 
ble sums available which at a later date 
were required to pay the accrued heavy 
taxation on our previous profits. The net 
profit available after taxation is £511,357 
as compared with £1,010,345 for the pre- 
vious year. Your Board has considered it 
appropriate in present circumstances to 
make an addition of £27,091 to Contin- 
gencies Reserve. 






























Balance Sheet Features 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, the prin- 
cipal points of interest are that our Ore 
Stock shows an increase of some £90,000. 
In view of the fact that deliveries du- 
ring the latter half of the year were 
small I do not think this is unsatisfac- 
tory especially as we have an Ore Stock 
Reserve of £700,000 which is fully justi- 
fied at this time. 


British Government Securities and 
Cash at Bank both show appreciable re- 
ductions, owing primarily to the fact 
that we had to meet heavy liabilities for 
taxation on prior profits. Our reserve for 
future taxation, you will notice, is redu- 
ced from £1,334.000 to £476.000. 













Trading Conditions 


In my Speech in June last year I 
mentioned that the Steel Industry of 
the United States was passing through 
a difficult period and as you probably 
know, steel production in that country 
for 1958 showed a considerable fall To 
a lesser degree, I think it would be fair 
to say that this situation occured in all 
the main steel producing countries. The 
Manganese Ore trade dépends almost en- 
tirely upon the activity in the Steel In- 
dustry and consequently it is obvious 
that if steel production fall our Compa- 
ny suffers. During the first six months 
of last year in spite of the fact that steel 
production had already fallen conside- 
rably, our deliveries were good. The ef- 
fect of this, of course, was that stocks 
of Manganese Ore were being accumula- 
ted by the steel producers; as a conse- 
quence our deliveries during the last six 
months showed a big fall. 


Statistics indicate that there is now 
quite a substantial increase in steel pro- 
duction in the United States of America, 
but the inference from this must be trea- 
ted with a certain amount of reserve 
as it is possible that production has been 
intensified for the. last few months in 
anticipation of the possibility of a strike 
in the Steel Industry in that country in 
July. This, of course, may or may not 
occur. 





Balance Sheet as ct 
ASSETS 





BANCA TOSCANA 


HEAD OFFICE AT FLORENCE, 


A Company Limited by Shares under Italian Law 
Capita! L. 750,000,000 
Reserves and Revaluation Balances L. 1,072,061,102 
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Changed Situation 


So far as we are concerned, I do not 
think it can be anticipated that the de- 
mand for Manganese Ore will increase 
very much until stocks at consumers 
works have been reduced and this will 
probably take some considerable time. 
Since the war the Manganese Ore Indus- 
try has been in a fortunate position— 
steel production hag steadily increased 
whilst there has been a shortage of Man- 
ganese Ore. This shortage was accen- 
tuated in our own particular case by 
the non-availability of sufficient railway 
agons to move our Ore to ports. During 
the past year this situation has chan- 
ged, steel production has fallen, new de- 
posits are now in operation, and conse- 
quently there has been ample supply of 
Manganese Ore. 


I think the above summarises the pre- 
sent situation and sounds rather doleful, 
but all businesses have their ups and 
downs and I am confident that steel 
production will, over the years, conti- 
nue to expand and that there will be a 
full demand for our Ore, which has a 
world wide repufation. The Company has 
adequate financial resources for its re- 
quirements, our mines are in good shape, 
and we. are working in close collabora- 
tion with the Authorities in India. They 
and we are most anxious to increase 
the export of Ore and I have no doubt 










ITALY 






31st December, 1958 
LIABILITIES 
















Lit. 
Cash 2,968 ,655 624 
Bills, including Treasury Bills. 33,845,907,844 
Securities :— 
Government or 
Government - t. 
guaranteed .. 12,050,018,944 
Mortgage Bonds, 2,479,281,201 
Miscellaneous .. 460 































14,990,288 450 
Participations .. 261,878,561 
Contango loans .. 27 900,000 
Advances ...... 25 ,320 699,985 
Bank Premises .. 1,028,910,742 
Furniture and Fit- 

WEG Ber cinicdeocs 1 
Sundry Debtors .. 1,223,212,068 
Customer’s Liabili- 

ties for Accep- 

tances and Gua- 

onbuines 256 ,459 580 
Bills for Collection 1,747 520,000 














800 
12.186 614,800 
-- 24,483,068,961 





Other Securities Deposited 








TOTAL oececcccccccceses + 124,341,117,195 





Lit. 
Savings Accounts .......+++++ 43,912,929,539 
Current Accounts ....ese+ss+- 33,069 


Circular Cheques 
Sundry Creditors ........ ede 
Staff Indemnity Fund .... 

Unclaimed Dividends ......... 





Bills for Collection ............ 987 
Acceptances and Guarantees .. 256,459,580 
Unaccrued Interest and 
MOMMA bio WEN Gb ides cick 1,689 950,357 
Balance of Profit from previous 
nas gauheds 66 edapaineetn 1,797 941 
WR POOOMEL  cccvisecseccovns 143,754,187 













TOTAL LIABILITIES .. 85,849,372,332 
Cane AND 


RESERVES Lit. 
Capital .......00. 750,000,000 
Ordinary Reserve. 475,000,000 P 
Revaluation Fund. 597,061,102 
——_————_ 1, 822,061,102 











87,871,433, 404 
Contra Accounts :— 
Securities Depo- 
sited by way 
of Guarantee. 
. etc. — 
Pension Fund .. 536,550,000 
Outside Parties. 11,650,064,800 


Other Securities Deposited 







12.186,614 800 
-» 24,483,068,961 













TOTAL ccccccecccessessscdae 941,117,195 
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that although deliveries so far this year 
have been rather moderate these will 
gradually pick up as the Steel Industry 
recovers. It will, however, I think re- 
quire a little patience. 

Mr. Hardy has paid visits to India in 
order to inspect the Mines and also to 
keep in close contact with the Indian 
Authorities. I am pleased to say that he 
found the mines in satisfactory condi- 
tion. 

Despite the lesser demand for ore we 
have so far been able to avoid dismiss- 
ing any of our labour force by concen- 
trating them on removing overburden 
with the consequent fall in our output 
. of Ore. We hope that market conditions 
will improve in good time so that we 
may not be forced to consider any re- 
trenchment-of labour which has had to 
take place at the mines of many other 
producers, particularly those producing 
low grade ores. 


Diamond Drilling 


During the year diamond drilling took 
place at Sitasaongi Mine and this in 
conjunction with normal exploration work 
-has proved that a large reserve of ore 
remains at this mine. Diamond drilling 
Was commenced at New Tirodi Mine. 


Shaft sinking continued at Balaghat 
Mine and a shaft station in now being 
installed at No. 6 level. The Tirodi Mine 
Was connected with the Government 
electricity grid and the new equipment 
consisting of a crushing and conveying 
system for spoil has been brought into 
successful operation, as well as an elec- 
tric shovel and compressors. 


Wherever possible economies have 
been made in our operations which has 
meant the restricted use of mechanised 
plant on some of the mines, and the H. 
MS. Plant at Dongri Buzburg Mine has 
been shut down until the demand for 
ore from this mine increases. 


Tributes 


We again have to thank our Agents 
in India, Messrs. James Finlay & Com- 
pany Limited, for their valuable services 
throughout the year. 


We are fortunate in having such an 
able and loyal staff, both in this coun- 
try and in India, and I would like to 
extend to them our thanks for their con- 
tinued efforts during the past year, which 
has been a somewhat difficult one. 


I now beg to move: ” That the Report 
of the Directors and Statement of Ac- 
counts as at 3lst December, 1958, be and 
are hereby approved and adopted and 
that the profits be appropriated as re- 
commended by the Directors.” I will ask 
Mr. Holmes to second the motion and 
before putting it to the Meeting I will 
endeavour to deal with any questions 
which Stockholders may wish to ask. 

Mr. H.R, Holmes seconded the resolu- 
tion which was carried unanimously. 

The Board’s proposal of a final divi- 
dend of is. 8d. per unit, free of tax, and 
a bonus of 4d. per unit, free of tax, was 
also approved. 

The retiring director, Major A.C. Her- 
Tring, V.C., A.C.A., was re-elected and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs. 
W.A. Browne & Co., having been fixed, 
the proceedings terminated. 





Hattersley (Ormskirk) Limited 


Head Office 
and Works: 
ORMSKIRK, 
Lancs, 


Trade 





AND “ 
BECK & CO. (METERS) LIMITED 
Offices and Works : 


BRONZE AND CAST IRON 


BECKMETER PETROL PUMPS 


Works : 
HALIFAX, 
Yorks. 


Streatham Vale, London, S. W.16 


VALVES AND THE 


Salient features of the circulated Report of the Directors ang 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. 


Hubert C.. Nicholson, J.P., F.C:Ag 


to be submitted at the 36th Annual General Meeting to be held in 


Ormskirk on 30th June, 1959, 

















Extract from the Accounts at 3ist March, 1959 
£ 2-23 
Issued Capital .. .. 1,250,000 | Fixed Assets «. 1,258,734 
Capital Reserves .. 69,680 | Less Accumulated 

Revenue Reserves and Depreciation .. .. 266,855, 
Unappropriated Profits 1,107,716 
— 991 879 
2,427,396 | Trade Investments .. 255,346 
Outside Shareholders... 278,205 | Current Assets .. .. 2,273 nd 

LiGDEREES «cc ce ce | UBS 
£3,521,137 £3,521, 137, 
emrpanenareth 
1958 1959" 

£ £ 

Group Profit before Taxation .. .. .. «. 556,911 585,94 
Taxation .. se sek 304,491 296,201. 
Dividends (net) ; 100,625 112,969: 
Net Profit retained for Developments “Expansion : 
ee eee 125,338 144,244 
HATTERSLEY (ORMSKIRK) LIMITED “8 
Trading Conditions—Fall in volume of industrial and local 


governmént expenditure had adverse effect on volume of orders 


received, 
than a year ago. 


Increased costs carried by Company. Many prices lowef 


Halifax Extensions—Fully mechanised non-ferrous Foundry to be in 
full production beginning of 1960. Machime Shops being transferred 


to new premises next month. 


M. B. John & Hattersley Limited—Sales and Profits of this Australian 
Company were again a record. Dividend maintained at 10 %, 


BECK & CO. (METERS) LIMITED i 
Turnover for the year has reached a new peak and is now running at 


record level. 
from 20 1/2% to 25%, less tax. 


Profits substantially improved and Dividend increasew 





Number of Shareholders : 1,285 


Number of Employees : 1,390 
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ASEA 


Allmanna Svenska Elektriska Aktiebolage 


VASTERAS, SWEDEN 
(Electrical Engineering, etc.) 


THE COMPANY'S 76TH YEAR 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET IN TKr. (Kr. 1,000) 


comprising ASEA and all subsidiaries in which more than 50 per cent of the shares are hed within the Group. Where 
the holding of shares is 50 per cent or less, these assets have been entered under securities. All internal transactions 
as between companies included in the balance sheet have been eliminated. The assets and liabilities of the subsidiary 


companies abroad have been converted into Kronor at the exchange rate in force on December 31, unless special conditions 
have necessitated a lower valuation. 





Kr. 1,000—£69. 
1958 1957 1958 1957 

LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL TKr. TKr. ASSETS TKEr. TKr. 
WO CEE i.e sie Scedenics Boh asnecsees 303,750 303,750 Fixed Assets : 
Statutory Reserve ......... dascheelinwce 88,109 71,658 | Freehold Land, Forests, Mines .......... 6,635 6,808 
PUOD, DOOUUEVG 5 54a swat cdencddniessvdcesé 116,969 110,873 | Power-stations and Waterfalls .......... 54,882 51,492 
co gg | er er a ee 36,395 36,520 | Sites and Buildings .............ccee0e 300,260 264,718 
PE PONS i isnisaicccdnscdps vacved 65,234 43,938 | Machinery and Equipment ............ 150,680 120,138 
Reserve. for Value Adjustment of Foreign Buildings under Construction and 

hares aNd CHS 2. ccccasecciccere 54,497 46,770 Advance Payments to Contractors .. 48,396 63,010 
Long-term Debts : PERU v6 och sé ctcdbenedWe oe eviapeiteas 29,246 23,746 

PAIMOTELY INGETOMB 26cnk cc ccccccccscs 4,172 4,143 | Accounts Receivable .......ccccccccccccs 11,297 14,427 

Bonds, Morgages and other Loans .. TOR AOE FOG ROS | in ik so coc ccciccvancdves Sih dune 1,070 1,255 

Other Long-term Debts ............ 6,824 8,387 Current Assets : 

ASEA Institutions, etc. ............ 76,582 66,451 | Stock in Trade and Work in Progress .. 281,993 285,085 
GeaeeCoGarm: Dents ais csi. iahececccascece 181,573 174,536 | Advance Payments to Suppliers ........ 10,800 14,102 
IIE #5 ove sisnnidencdsces aedates 3,376 2,305 SII, \. is 5 se nino atebinne Midas eied mien 10,844 16,824 
Advance Peyments from Customers .... Se. Se | Hy 6 6.00 <b c cnsinesscnsaniseone ase 9:;\: ae 238,726 
TOMS PAFMMES i .cccgescivcccvccccccsscccs 22,519 20,649 | Bills Receivable ...........00. nenneaone 16,144 10,655 


Funds on Blocked Account ...........0. 16,765 9,679 
Cash in Hand and at Bank ............ 196,721 207,003 











TOA cccccccoceccccccesee LRRREER..tpetnee TORE) ciicciaccecetsscoccc. SRenee 120s 
Accumulated available result of the activities of the Group as a whole :— ‘TKr. TEr. 
ET ND ok. cic bn bk ected tebe s ahh deg ods Hebe cs én dnctecbesieansncdevened 116,969 110,873 


This amount represents principally accumulated profits brought forward in the form of 
balance of disposition funds, funds reserved, and and profits brought forward minus 2 





losses. 
Profit for the Year of the Group :— TKr. TKr. 
Result before Taxation ...... ates 96se6e0sdoecedeimnatece baseknqetooere 87,576 91,114 
Taxes eeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee §1,171 54,594 
es 36,395 36,520 
153,364 147,393 
Appropriation for Statutory Reserve ........ccsssccccccccccccsccceees bsbeaee 6,663 8,626 





PROPOSED PROFIT APPROPRIATION 


Subject to the approval of the Annual General Meeting of the disposition shown in the accounts, the 
amount available for appropriation is as follows :— 














Kr 
SUD, TOCWRIE THOM DECVNUIS TOE occ ccc cccccces cecccccccantceseddccutsvetboccccsucdscce eeceeeees 30,012,880.76 
POCORN Raw CU TAME head occ nk Sebi d sd sdb eb bbiewd ibis! Cale eS ccenn ch ccd chetevan $e ceeeegeaevouvecé 28,388 526.05 
III o's oka vd 40 paneed soda tient ch cb eiatbe tits Hh. iebad 6 Gt Geb vas ce chcctteeeaeevineets eceseeseees 58,401,406.81 
The Board of Directors propose that this sum be appropriated as follows :— 
to the Shareholders a Dividend of Kr. 8— per Share ......... ccc ccccceccccccvecs revit sees. 24,300,000.— 
Cd: SENS ENN TRIOS nnn Bes cde padecccscccccevedese sedesed nose Pet ok theese’ bis'e 0 SEUSS bVecttevdeocs 3,400,000.— 
to be Carried Forward ............. Sovccncddedanedéd <Us std ViSdetcccecdsvsewebieevyne ecevecd bic eee 
Total CoRR HEHEHE SHE HEHE EHR EHH HEHE eer eeeeeeeeeeeeee CCC CEE ERE EHS SHEESH SEHEEES 58,401,406.81 
Vasteras, February, 1959 
RAGNAR SODERBERG M. WALLENBERG AKE T. VRETHEM . THORSTEN ERICSON 
RUBEN RAUSING Chairman Managing Director DAN-AXEL 


So ee an er 
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YOU 


MR. POLICYHOLDE! 


? 


z 






do a 
better than 
you 


think 


Ba 


Security and a feeling of independence were probably what 
you were after when you took out your life assurance policy. oo 






You wanted to save—and here was an easy way to do it with 
lots of additional advantages. You wanted to have a bit 

of capital waiting for you when you retired. You wanted to 

feel that your family was protected. Your policy sees to all this. 












But there’s still more to it. Money from Life Assurance 
provides finance for Britain’s industrial expansion which 
benefits us all. Sound investment makes it possible for the Life 
Offices to offer favourable premium rates—and 90 per cent 

or more of the profits are returned to policyholders in 

the form of bonuses on with-profits policies. 


through LIFE ASSURANCE 


a better life for you and for everyone 









Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 
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Atomic 
Power at 
Trawstynydd 


The Contract for the Atomic Power Station to be built at Trawsfynydd 
in North:-Wales has been awarded by the} Central Electricity Generating ; 


Board to....... Atomic Power Constructions Limited 


This latest Atomic Station will feed into the national grid 500,000 
kilowatts of electricity. 


The whole of the generating plant for Trawsfynydd, comprising the steam 
turbo-alternators with the condensing plant and feed-heating systems, 
and:the blowers to circulatefthe hot gas through the reactors, will :be 


:-Richardsons, Westgarth & Co. Ltd. 


A MEMBER OF ecetie POWER OCONSTRUOTIONS LIMITED 


MEMBER COMPANIES OF ATOMIO POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LIMITED 
Crompton Parkinson Ltd, International Combustion (Holdings) Ltd, 
Fairey Aviation Limited Richardsons, Westgarth & Oo. Ltd, 


ASSOCIATES :- ‘Nuclear Civil Constructors. 
(Trollope & Colle Ltda. and Holland &-Hannen and Oubitte Ltd) 


THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 
WALLSEND - SUNDERLAND - HARTLEPOOL - IMMINGHAM AND LONDON 
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